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Snow  flies  from  gloved  fists  outside  B.J.  Callahan's  Ocean  Saloon  about  1909  on  the 
present  location  of  the  recently  closed  Sprouse  variety  store  in  Seaside. 

Jack  M.  Fosmark,  Seaside  Historian 

B.J.  Callahan,  who  owned  the  saloon  above,  is  the  subject  of  Jack  M. 
Fosmark's  recent  book,  O-O-Old  Seaside:  Volume  /,  The  Callahans.  Jack's  book 
is  a  compilation  of  articles  that  he  wrote  for  the  Seaside  Signal  on  the  pioneer 
theater  magnate  and  saloon  operator,  along  with  biographical  sketches  of  many 
other  Seaside  citizens.  Two  more  books  in  the  series  are  planned  with  articles  on 
the  Lattie-Cloutrie  Clan,  the  Josiah  West  family,  the  Bitterlings,  Solomon  and 
Celiast  Smith,  the  Seaside  Finns,  High-Lead  Steam  Logging,  and  much  more. 

When  Jack  retired  from  government  service  and  moved  to  Seaside  in  1978,  he 
took  on  the  job  of  preserving  the  stories  of  Seaside's  past.  For  thirty  months,  he 
worked  as  the  volunteer  editor  of  the  "Reflections"  and  "Years  Ago"  columns  of 
the  Seaside  Signal  (1989  to  1991).  Jack  interviewed  and  corresponded  with 
countless  old-timers,  composing  three  dozen  historical  articles,  several  of  which 
were  extended  series.  In  1991  he  received  the  O.N.P.A.  (Oregon  Newspapers 
Publishing  Association)  Award  of  Merit  for  the  "Best  Local  Column  for  Weeklies," 
and  in  1993  he  was  appointed  resident  historian  of  the  Seaside  Museum  and 
Historical  Society.  Some  of  his  projects  include:  transcribing  the  Genevieve 
Butterfield  Young  papers,  identifying  subjects  in  the  museum's  new  glass  plate 
collection,  and  indexing  the  Seaside  Signal  newspaper. 
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Fishing,  fire-stations  and  fun  on  the  river's  edge 


Growing  Up  On  Astor  Street 

by  Don  A.  Goodall 


For  decades,  Astoria's  waterfront 
Astor  Street  was  famed  as  the  place  for 
men  seeking  women  of  easy  virtue  and 
as  a  place  to  watch  your  step  if  you 
didn't  want  to  get  shanghaied.  But  for 
me,  Astor  Street  was  a  playground. 
However,  the  area  in  which  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  bounded  by 
4th  Street  on  the  east  and  the  end  of  the 
paved  portion  of  Astor  between  First 
and  Second  Streets.  (This  was  long 
before  there  was  a  Marine  Drive.) 

In  terms  of  its  youth  population,  this 
was  sort  of  a  no-man's  land.  All  the 
Scandinavian  kids  lived  in  Uppertown, 
the  Finnish  kids  in  Uniontown,  and 
most  of  the  rest  lived  and  played  in  the 
center  of  town,  primarily  south  of 
Franklin. 

My  circle  of  friends  was  small. 
Richard  Soderberg,  a  bit  younger  than 
I,  lived  a  half  block  up  Bond  Street  hill 
from  my  home  at  No.  2  Bond.  The 
Maunula  girls  lived  across  the  street 
from  Richard.  Margaret  Johnson,  whose 
father  rented  a  grocery  store  at  No.  10 
Bond  from  my  father,  Harry  Goodall, 
was  my  nearest  neighbor.  A  few  doors 
east  were  the  Trullingers  whose 
daughter,  Alice,  was  a  childhood 
playmate.  Perhaps  my  closest  friend 
was  the  late  Lawrence  Carlson.  We 
were  the  same  age  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  together,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
home  was  up  an  enormous  set  of  steps 
above  Third  and  Duane  Streets. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  period 


in  my  life,  I  spent  many  play  hours  with 
Astoria's  future  Fire  Chief,  Ami  Rautio. 
His  home  was  about  a  half  block  west 
of  ours.  Although  he  was  a  bit  older 
than  I,  we  enjoyed  one  another's 
companionship. 

Finally,  as  I  neared  my  middle 
teens,  I  began  to  play  a  bit  with  the 
"big"  kids,  who  consisted  primarily  of 
the  Josephson  boys  who  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  Astor  west  of  Second 
Street,  a  street,  incidentally,  about 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  in  a 
moment.  The  game  we  most  frequently 
played  was  touch  football.  For 
convenience  sake,  we  generally  played 
it  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
building  which  now  (1993)  houses  the 
Josephson  smoked  salmon  store.  A  fall 
on  that  pavement  when  running  at  full 
speed  was  a  memorable  event! 

I  was  a  single  child.  I  guess  that's 
why  the  Josephson  household  held  a 
special  charm  for  me,  for  it  seemed 
there  was  always  someone  around, 
besides  Mrs.  Josephson  who  presided 
over  a  flock  of  four  boys  and  one  girl  as 
well  as  her  husband,  Anton.  I  can  still 
recall  the  warmth  of  the  Josephson 
kitchen  with  the  perennial  coffee  pot 
simmering  on  the  stove  (along  with  egg 
shells  which  were  supposed  to  clarify 
the  brew).  I  was  always  made  to  feel 
welcome  and,  in  retrospect,  I  suspect  I 
became  a  pest.  I  did  have  a  sense  of 
obligation  for  this  hospitality  to  the 
point  that  I  carried  wood  into  the  house 
for  the  cookstove.  My  mother,  peering 
from  her  kitchen  window,  would 
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Courtesy  of  Don  A.  Goodall 


Bond  Street  Kids  in  1926.  Left  to  right:  Richard  Soderberg  (?),  Margaret  Johnson 
(now  Mrs.  Pete  Wascher  of  Gearhart),  Don  Goodall  and  the  late  Alice  Trullinger  Kelly. 


witness  this  and  wonder,  quite 
naturally,  why  it  was  I  never  volun¬ 
teered  to  carry  wood  for  her  cookstove. 
There  came  a  day  when  she  hinted,  not 
too  subtly,  that  perhaps  I  should  move 
in  with  the  Josephsons! 

While  on  the  subject  of  cookstoves 
fired  by  wood,  I  should  report  on  one  of 
my  childhood  idiosyncrasies.  For 
reasons  never  clear  to  me,  I  got 
interested  in  snagging  drift  logs  from 
the  river  and  then  sawing  and  splitting 
them  up  for  stovewood.  Why  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  so  I  considered  this  to  be 


fun  I  cannot  explain.  Maybe  it  was  the 
idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing, 
i.e.  driftwood  was  there  for  the  taking. 
At  any  rate,  by  this  time  I  was  weaned 
from  the  Josephson  household  so  the 
wood  was  dutifully  carted  to  my  home. 
It  should  be  acknowledged  that,  in  my 
youthful  impatience,  I  often  fudged  a 
bit  in  the  length  I  cut  the  wood  to  avoid 
making  that  extra  cut  which  would 
assure  that  it  would  fit  in  the  firebox. 
My  mother  was  not  a  woman  to  curse, 
but  I'll  bet  every  time  she  tried  to  stuff 
a  16-inch  length  into  a  14-inch  firebox, 
she  would  think  less  than  saintly 
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Courtesy  of  the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum,  Photo  #72.49.2 


View  of  Astor  Street  (now  Marine  Drive)  looking  eastward,  taken  from  the  Mack 
Apartment  House  about  1921-22.  Josephson's  Smokehouse  is  near  the  center  of  the 
photograph. 


thoughts. 

This  woodcutting  took  place  on  a 
tiny  bit  of  pebbled  beach  right  behind 
the  Josephson  home.  Anton's 
smokehouse,  in  those  days,  abutted  the 
beach.  I  have  a  strong  memory  of  the 
delicious  smell  coming  from  that 
smokehouse,  mingled  with  the  pleasant 
(at  least  to  me)  smell  of  the  river. 
Occasionally,  Anton  would  call  me 
over  and  give  me  a  piece  of  kippered 
fish.  Now,  I  like  smoked  salmon  —  but 
a  piece  of  kippered  fish  is  ambrosia! 

But  let  me  not  stray  too  far  from  this 
matter  of  firewood.  Chances  of  finding 
a  good  log  drifting  up  on  the  river 
beach,  on  its  own  accord,  were  slim. 
Furthermore,  if  one  did,  it  was  likely 
that  a  fellow  bigger  than  you  would 
claim  it.  Claiming  a  log,  incidentally, 
involved  driving  a  steel  dog  (  a  sort  of 
eyed  spike)  into  the  log  and  then  tying 
a  line  from  the  dog  to  some  permanent 
object  above  the  high-water  mark.  In  all 
my  time  on  that  beach,  I  recall  only 
once  that  someone  usurped  one  of  the 
logs  that  I  had  claimed  in  the  customary 
fashion.  I  always  suspected  who  it  was, 


but  since  he  was  bigger  than  I,  it 
seemed  inappropriate  to  challenge  his 
piracy. 

So,  if  you  couldn't  find  many  logs 
drifting  onto  the  beach,  where  did  you 
get  them?  Obviously,  one  had  to  have  a 
skiff  to  get  out  into  the  river.  Now, 
when  you  are  a  young  teenager,  your 
mother  isn't  keen  on  having  you 
paddling  around  on  the  Columbia. 
However,  there  was  an  independent 
streak  in  me  that  led  me  to  believe  I 
could  build  a  boat,  which  I  proceeded  to 
do.  It  only  required  buying  two  eight- 
foot  lengths  of  clear  plank.  I  made 
diagonal  cuts  on  both  ends  of  the  planks 
to  give  my  boat  a  scow  shape.  I 
scrounged  some  scrap  lumber  to  form 
the  bottom,  the  deck  and  the  single 
thwart.  With  a  buddy's  help,  I  melted 
some  tar  and  poured  it  on  all  seams  to 
make  my  boat  watertight.  It  was  at 
about  this  point  that  my  mother, 
watching  me,  said  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "You  are  building  your  coffin!" 

But  my  creation,  proudly  named 
"Gull"  (perhaps  the  most  ineptly  named 
craft  ever  launched!)  was  to  serve  me 
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for  several  years,  both  for  capturing 
logs  and,  more  importantly,  just  for 
messing  around  on  the  river. 

As  every  river  rat  knows,  "messing 
around"  is  shorthand  for  describing 
some  of  the  most  joyous  times  in  one's 
life  as  a  child.  It's  a  process  in  which 
one  learns  to  respect  the  might,  as  well 
as  the  majesty,  of  the  Columbia.  It's 
time  when  you  feel  the  benevolence 
and  promise  of  the  flood  tide  and, 
conversely,  the  hidden  menace  of  a 
racing  ebb  tide. 

In  retrospect  I  can  discern  how  the 
river  shaped  my  life.  Day  by  day  I 
would  see  ships  from  all  over  the  world 
headed  upriver  to  pick  up  or  discharge 
cargo,  or  down  river  for  the  mysterious, 
enchanting  sea.  (Over  the  years  this 
exposure  created  a  desire  in  me  to  "go 
to  sea"  and  eventually  I  did.  But  that  is 
another  story.) 

Not  all  my  memories  of  the  river  are 
happy  ones.  Sometime  around  my 
twelfth  year  (as  best  I  can  recall)  I  was 
fishing  with  a  friend  at  a  small  pier  at 
the  foot  of  4th  Street,  adjacent  to  the 
then  Anderson's  Cannery.  It  had  been 
raining.  The  pier  deck  was  mossy  and 
slick.  A  Chinese  boy,  older  than  my 
friend  and  I,  came  along,  saw  us  fishing 
and  asked  for  a  line  so  he  could  try  his 
hand.  Somehow  he  slipped  on  the  pier 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  My  friend 
and  I  watched  for  him  to  come  up. 
When  he  didn't  we  ran  screaming  to  A1 
Leinenweber’s  feed  store  at  the  comer 
of  Fourth  and  Astor.  Some  men  ran  to 
the  pier  but  could  not  find  the  boy.  His 
body  was  never  found. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  this  story.  The 
boy's  parents  had  a  small  Chinese 
grocery  on  the  north  side  of  Bond 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  store  had 
been  built  before  Astoria's  streets  were 
brought  to  their  present  level,  so  you 


had  to  go  down  two  or  three  steps  to 
enter  the  store.  Several  months  after  the 
drowning,  I  was  passing  in  front  of  the 
store  when  the  father  stopped  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  into  his  place.  Well, 

I  had  visions  of  being  lured  into  the 
shop  so  that  he  could  cut  my  throat, 
because  there  had  always  been  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  his  son 
had  been  pushed  into  the  river.  In  any 
event,  I  followed  him  into  the  store 
whereupon  he  called  to  his  wife  to 
come  join  us.  When  she  did,  they  both 
looked  me  in  the  eye  and  asked  what 
had  happened.  I  told  them  truthfully 
that  their  son  had  slipped  and  that  we 
never  saw  him  again.  They  must  have 
sensed  that  I  was  telling  the  truth  for 
they  thanked  me  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  never  pass  by  that 
location  without  recalling  an  event  that 
took  place  sixty  years  ago. 

So,  the  river  could  be  cruel  as  well 
as  bountiful. 

By  the  time  the  riverfront  became 
my  playground,  in  the  late  20s  and  early 
30s,  the  fabled  salmon  runs  of  earlier 
decades  were  becoming  history.  But 
through  my  friendship  with  the 
Josephsons,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
savor  some  of  that  glory  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  fishing  industry.  Like  many 
an  Astoria  kid,  I  learned  early  how  to 
rack  a  net,  for  which  we  received  a  very 
modest  stipend.  Eventually,  there  came 
a  prized  invitation  to  go  fishing  at  night 
with  one  of  the  Josephsons.  I  can't 
remember  which  one  was  the  first  to 
give  me  this  privilege,  but  I  do 
remember  having,  at  one  time  or 
another,  fished  with  Anton,  Cecil, 
Sylvan,  Irwin,  and  Lester. 

Two  events  on  these  fishing 
expeditions  stand  out  in  my  memory. 
One  involved  Sylvan,  with  whom  I 
fished  the  most.  We  had  completed  our 
drifts  and  were  headed  for  home.  It  was 
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pitch  black  and  I  was  steering. 
Suddenly  Sylvan  asked,  "Where's  the 
can  buoy?"  I  responded  that  I  didn't 
know.  He  switched  on  the  searchlight 
and  there,  dead  ahead,  was  a  monstrous 
black  buoy.  That  was  my  lesson  that  on 
the  water  in  the  dark  you  have  to  know 
exactly,  at  all  times,  just  where  you  are. 

The  second  incident  occurred  one 
night  when  I  was  fishing  with  Cecil. 
Normally,  the  Josephsons  fished  floater 
nets,  with  the  corkline  at  the  surface 
and  the  net  pulled  into  a  vertical 
position  by  the  leadline  at  its  bottom. 
But  on  this  particular  night,  Cecil  was 
trying  out  a  diver  net.  Its  leadline  was 
heavier  and  its  corks  smaller  than  a 
floater.  Consequently,  the  leadline  sank 
to  the  bottom  and  the  net  was  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
corkline. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Cecil  wasn't 
used  to  this  type  of  net  that  we  —  or  at 
least  I  —  got  into  trouble.  We  were 
fishing  on  an  ebb  tide  along  the 
sandbanks  that  are  north  of  the  main 
ship  channel  fronting  on  Astoria.  With 
the  leadline  on  the  bottom  and  the 
strong  tide,  the  leadline  was  rolling  the 
net  around  itself,  like  a  roller  towel 
being  rolled  up.  To  compound  the 
problem,  the  leadline  and  net  were 
burying  in  the  sand  and  were  becoming, 
as  fishermen  put  it,  "sanded."  My  job  as 
boatpuller  was  to  haul  in  the  leadline, 
while  Cecil  was  to  pull  in  the  web  and 
corkline.  Unfortunately  for  me,  with  the 
leadline  and  part  of  the  web  buried  in 
the  sand,  it  was  like  trying  to  pull  up  the 
anchor  of  the  Queen  Mary  by  myself. 
I've  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life. 
But  eventually,  we  got  it  in.  And  we 
never  had  one  fish  for  all  that  pain  and 
agony! 

Let  it  be  noted  that  my  mother  never 
approved  of  all  those  nights  on  the 
river.  One  consequence  was  that  I 


would  sleep  half  the  next  day  away,  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  night. 

One  more  incident  from  this  period 
in  my  life:  One  day  a  couple  of  the 
Josephson  boys  suggested  I  might  make 
a  few  dollars  if  I  were  to  sell  some  of 
the  little  Blueback  salmon  they'd  caught 
and  which  were  too  small  to  turn  in  to 
the  cannery.  They  further  suggested  that 
the  women  who  ran  the  "houses"  on 
Astor  toward  downtown  would 
probably  be  eager  to  buy  the  fish.  In  my 
innocence,  I  bought  this  suggestion, 
hook,  line  and  sinker.  I  loaded  the  fish 
in  my  wagon  and  traipsed  east  on  Astor 
to  the  "houses."  I  had  enough  of  an  idea 
of  what  they  were  for  to  experience  a 
bit  of  trepidation  as  I  mounted  the 
brassbound  stairs  of  the  first  "house" 
and  knocked  on  the  door.  It  would  be 
wonderful  to  know  what  went  through 
the  mind  of  the  woman  who  answered 
my  knock  and  opened  the  door  to  find  a 
slightly  flustered  teenager  whose  first 
words  were,  "You  wanna  buy  a  fish?" 
Sad  to  report  that  my  first  two  sales 
calls  brought  no  results.  By  that  time,  I 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  my 
friends  had  set  me  up.  So  I  quit  my 
embryonic  career  as  purveyor  of  fish  to 
Astor's  madams. 

Before  I  reached  the  age  at  which 
the  river  cast  its  spell  over  me,  I  spent  a 
lot  of  my  time  with  the  few  other  kids 
in  our  neighborhood.  During  the 
summer  months,  we  played  in  the 
"Ghost  Yard."  It  was  a  grassy  open 
space  on  the  south  side  of  Astor 
between  First  and  Second  Streets.  I 
don't  know  how  it  got  its  name,  perhaps 
because  to  one  side  there  were  the 
remains  of  a  building  foundation  filled 
with  blackberry  briers.  I  suppose  our 
imaginations  could  see  an  abandoned 
building  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  its 
former  occupants.  [Editor's  note:  see 
the  Hinman  article  for  the  story  of  the 
old  haunted  house.]  At  any  rate,  the 
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Courtesy  of  Mike  Josephson 


The  Josephson  Family. 

From  left,  front  row:  Frances,  Anton  (father),  Signey  (mother). 

From  left,  back  row:  Lester,  Cecil,  Unknown  friend,  Walter  Irvin,  Sylvan. 


Ghost  Yard  was  a  splendid  play  ground. 
It  sloped  down  toward  Astor  and,  after 
a  prolonged  dry  spell  (Yes,  Astoria  had 
one  occasionally!),  the  grass  would  turn 
so  slick  you  could  run  and  "ski"  on  it. 
Of  course,  we  played  all  the  childhood 
games,  hide-and-seek,  tag,  marbles,  kite 
flying  (homemade,  of  course),  spinning 
tops,  building  scooters  out  of  old  skate 
wheels  and  an  apple  box,  that  were  as 
natural  to  kids  in  those  days  before  T.V. 
as  breathing. 

We  even  had  snow  when  I  was  a 
kid.  Commercial  Street  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  at  Third  down  to  the  bottom  at 
Fifth  became  the  sledding  ground  for 
our  neighborhood.  And  then  there  were 
those  cursed,  but  beautiful,  times  when 
all  of  outdoors  was  transformed  into  a 


miracle  of  silver  by  a  light  rain  that 
froze  as  it  fell  on  every  bush  and  tree 
and  electric  or  phone  line.  The  snapping 
of  branches  and  lines  from  the  weight 
of  the  ice  wasn't  funny,  but  the  magic  of 
seeing  God's  handiwork  under  the  glow 
of  street  lamps  is  unforgettable. 

I  was  eleven  years  old  when  the 
Market  crashed  in  1929.  The  years  of 
the  Great  Depression  left  no  particular 
impression  on  me  for,  as  best  I  can 
remember,  my  father  continued  his 
trade  of  painting  and  paperhanging 
through  that  period.  I'm  sure  that  there 
was  some  impact  on  family  income,  but 
we  never  were  in  want  for  food  or  a 
place  to  live.  However,  it  was  during 
this  period  that  I  made  some  mark  on 
the  world  of  commerce.  It  occurred  to 
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me  that  since  sport  fishermen  needed 
worms  for  bait,  I  might  find  a  market 
for  a  commodity  that  was  in  pretty  good 
supply  in  my  neighborhood.  So  I  got  a 
box,  filled  it  with  dirt,  and  went 
prospecting  for  worms.  Once  I  got 
enough  worms  in  the  box  to  consider 
opening  my  business,  I  posted  a  notice: 
"WORMS  FOR  SALE,"  on  the 
lamppost  in  front  of  our  house  at  No.  2 
Bond.  My  market  analysis  proved 
correct.  I  did  get  customers.  Someone 
reported  my  sign  to  the  newspaper 
editor  and  my  first  business  venture  was 
memorialized  in  an  editorial  which 
hailed  the  birth  of  a  new  business  in 
mid-Depression. 

We  kids  had  other  ways  of  raising 
money.  One  was  to  comb  the  streets  for 
empty  cigarette  packages.  We'd  strip 
out  the  foil  and  form  it  into  balls  which 
we  could  then  sell  to  an  Astor  Street 
junk  dealer  for  a  few  pennies.  He  would 
also  take  cast  iron  and  bits  of  copper 
and  brass.  We  would  occasionally  find 
an  abandoned  cook  stove  on  the  river 
front,  pound  off  the  cast  iron  and  cart  it 
to  the  junk  dealer.  Copper  and  brass 
could  be  scavenged  from  underneath 
the  Columbia  River  Packers'  machine 
shop  at  the  foot  (as  I  recall)  of  6th 
Street. 

Earlier  we  referred  to  fishing  in  the 
river.  In  those  days,  we  could  catch  two 
species,  suckers  (as  we  called  them) 
and,  for  a  brief  period  each  year,  tom 
cod.  Our  fishing  gear  was  quite 
sophisticated:  any  old  hook  we  could 
find,  a  rusty  nut  or  bolt  for  a  sinker  and 
a  piece  of  pretty  good  twine  to 
withstand  the  stress  of  flinging  bait  and 
sinker  as  far  out  into  the  river  as  one 
could.  My  favorite  spot  was  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  pier  near  the 
foot  of  First  Street.  It  stuck  far  enough 
out  into  the  river  that  it  would  intersect 
the  course  of  the  tom  cod.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  tom  cod  fishing  was  just 


for  fun.  We  never  ate  them  at  my  house. 

Besides  gillnetting  and  handline 
fishing,  I  had  one  other  exposure  to 
marine  life  on  the  Columbia.  For  years, 
Jay  Peck  had  operated  a  salmon  egg 
cannery  in  a  small  building  just  west  of 
the  fire  station  at  4th  and  Astor.  About 
1934,  when  I  was  sixteen,  Peck  decided 
I  was  old  enough  to  work  for  him  and 
he  employed  me  for  a  few  weeks  that 
summer.  Working  in  a  salmon  egg 
cannery  is  an  experience!  In  the  first 
place,  because  you  handle  the  roe  with 
bare  hands,  your  skin  absorbs  the 
salmon  oil,  and  the  stink,  like  a  sponge 
takes  on  spilled  milk.  I  tried  Clorox  and 
every  other  imaginable  cleaner  in  an 
effort  to  "unsmell"  myself,  all  to  no 
avail.  It  took  a  strong  stomach  to  do  the 
job.  Preparing  the  roe  for  canning 
involved  cooking  the  eggs  in  large,  gas- 
heated  vats.  For  those  eggs  that  would 
end  up  as  clusters  of  roe,  the  process 
was  relatively  simple,  just  cook  the  roe 
and  then  slice  it  into  small  segments  for 
canning  (actually,  salmon  eggs  for  bait 
were  put  up  in  small  jars.)  On  the  other 
hand,  preparing  single  eggs  for  canning 
was  more  complicated.  As  the  roe  was 
cooking  in  the  vats,  you  would  have  to 
stir  them  continuously  with  a  paddle 
into  which  several  nails  had  been 
partially  driven.  Gradually,  the  nails 
would  snag  the  membrane  which  held 
the  eggs  together  and  break  it  up  as  the 
eggs  cooked.  I  shall  always  be  indebted 
to  Peck  for  giving  me  my  first  real  job. 
I  got  fifty  cents  an  hour. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  my  first 
job  was  with  Peck,  for  a  couple  of  years 
before  he  hired  me,  I  had  started 
"hanging  out"  at  the  Fire  Department 
headquarters  stations  practically  next 
door.  Thus  I  got  to  know  him  and  was 
not  a  total  stranger  to  him  when  I 
finally  applied  for  work.  In  those  days, 
having  kids  hanging  around  the 
firehouse  was  not  the  no-no  it  would  be 
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in  the  modem  era  of  rules,  regulations 
and  unending  liability  suits.  Many  if  not 
most  of  the  firemen  accepted  us  as 
friends,  once  we  got  acquainted.  We  got 
involved  in  their  jigsaw  puzzles,  played 
handball  with  them  in  the  second  floor 
court,  and  horseshoes  in  the  vacant  lot 
across  4th  Street. 

Looking  back,  I  wonder  at  the 
permissiveness  of  that  era,  particularly 
given  the  seemingly  strict  character  of 
Fire  Chief  Foster.  I  still  remember  him 
as  a  stem-visaged,  elderly  man  in  the 
Chiefs  traditional  white,  visored  cap, 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips. 

My  two  best  friends  among  the 
headquarters  crew  were  Chet  Hull  and 
Ed  Beemer,  but  the  one  who  probably 
most  shaped  my  life  was  Captain 
Wayne  Osterby.  Although  I  was  only  a 
teenager,  he  took  time  to  teach  me  one 
invaluable  lesson,  a  lesson  not  just  for 
firemen,  but  a  lesson  for  life.  "Don't," 
he  drilled  into  me,  "get  excited  when 
you  are  in  a  difficult  situation.  When 
you  get  excited,  you  can't  think 
straight." 

Earlier  reference  was  made  to 
Second  Street  and  that  I  planned  to 
come  back  to  it  in  the  course  of  this 
story.  That  street  was  and  is  one  of  the 
steeper  in  Astoria.  At  the  time  I  was 
"hanging  out"  at  the  firehouse,  the 
largest  piece  of  fire  equipment  in  the 
department  was  a  1918  Stutz  pumper 
(now  in  the  Fire  Museum).  With  the  rig 
(as  firemen  call  their  trucks)  fully 
loaded  with  hose,  that  old  Stutz  could 
barely  make  it  to  the  top  of  Second  and 
Bond  when  on  call  to  a  fire  in 
Uniontown.  Eventually  I  learned  that,  if 
an  east  wind  would  carry  the  sound  of 
the  siren  to  our  house  at  No.  2  Bond 
when  the  Stutz  left  the  firehouse  at  4th 
and  Astor,  I  could  run  the  block  from 
my  house  to  the  top  of  Second  Street 
and  jump  on  the  rig  just  as  it  topped  the 


hill.  By  the  time  I  was  doing  this,  I  had 
learned  enough  to  know  that  the 
firemen,  always  shorthanded  in  those 
days,  welcomed  an  extra  hand  at  the 
fire  scene. 

Now  sixty  years  have  somehow 
slipped  by,  but  these  memories  are  like 
stars,  shining  down  on  the  time  when  I 
was  growing  up  on  Astor  Street. 


Don  Goodall 


Don  A.  Goodall,  born  at  Astoria 
September  3,  1918,  is  married  to 
another  Astoria  native,  Grace  Gramms. 
He  graduated  from  Astoria  High  in 
1936  and  entered  the  merchant  marine. 
He  served  for  three  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1942  to  1945.  He  was 
discharged  as  a  Boatswain's  Mate  1/C. 
After  his  navy  service,  he  attended 
Oregon  State  College,  University  of 
Oregon  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in 
1947  with  a  degree  in  Journalism. 

His  work  career  included 
reportorial  stints  on  the  Astorian 
Budget,  the  Yakima  (WA)  Herald  and 
Republic,  service  as  a  professional 
Scout  Executive  in  Montana,  a  field 
representative  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  Legislative  Director  of  the  U.S. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  as  Director  of  Government 
Relations  for  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Goodalls  had  two  daughters, 
Sherry  Goodall  Huggins,  born  at 
Astoria  in  November  1942,  died  in 


September  1993.  Sharon  Goodall 
Phillips  resides  in  Miami,  Florida.  The 
Goodalls  have  two  grandsons,  one  by 
each  daughter. 

Don  retired  to  Florida  in  1982  to 
enjoy  golf  and  writing .♦ 


CCHS  #8026-900 


The  Louvre  Saloon  after  its  glory  had  passed  (in  the  1930s).  The  view  is  to  the  east 
down  Astor  Street.  Sixth  Street  intersects  at  the  left. 
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CCHS  #1575-900 


The  circa  1888  photograph  above  shows  Astor  Street  in  Astoria  from  about  2nd  to  4th. 
The  house  with  cupola  belonged  to  E.W.  Tallant,  the  canneryman;  on  the  east  was 
Martin  Dillon's  house  and  west  was  Judge  Patrick  J.  Goodman's.  The  house  at  the 
right  edge  of  the  photo  is  Captain  Pickernell's.  M.J.  Kinney's  cannery  is  at  top  center. 
Similar  view  below  dates  to  about  1899  and  is  from  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  booklet. 


Courtesy  Astoria  Public  Library 


A  poem  in  search  of  a  meter 


Astoria 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 

I  often  dream  of  Astoria,  that  city  by  the  sea 
With  all  those  half-forgotten  memories 
and  what  they  mean  to  me! 

The  smell  of  rotting  salmon,  floating  past  the  cannery  sites, 

The  sounds  of  a  brawl  outside  Suomi  Hall  on  every  Saturday  night, 
The  muttered  curses  of  fishermen,  now  long  gone  away 
As  they  spoke  of  old  "Tule"  Thompson  and  his  damned  C.R.P.A. 

Now  Astor  Street's  a  memory  of  many,  many  moons 
Of  good  old  Anna  Bay  and  her  famous  New  Richmond  Rooms 
Where  one  could  meet  all  sorts  of... Astoria's  social  life, 

Providing  one  was  single  or,  at  least  without  a  wife. 

The  builders  of  Astoria,  the  shaker  and  the  mover 
Came  from  near  and  far  to  that  famous  bar 
Of  old  August  Erickson's  famous  Louvre. 

The  drinks  were  cheap,  the  lunch  was  free 
And  a  gal  for  each  customer  was  in  the  balcony. 

There  were  card  games  for  relaxation  for  those  who  stood  the  test 
Of  being  known  to  all  and  sundry  as  one  of  "Astoria's  best." 

The  girls  were  the  friendliest,  the  drinks  were  almost  free. 

The  athletic  customers  could  balance  each  upon  a  sturdy  knee. 

The  rooms  were  warm,  the  rates  were  right. 

They  charged  one  by  the  hour,  day  or  night. 

Thiel  Brothers  had  the  comer,  where  old-timers  would  often  tell 
Of  days  gone  past,  prosperity  gone,  before  business  went  to  Hell, 
Of  twenty-ton  seining  hauls  and  week-ends  full  of  sin, 

Of  fortunes  made  on  Miller  Sands  before  the  dams  came  in. 
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Still,  on  Commercial  Street,  1  remember  with  a  sigh, 

A  crowd  was  always  playing  pool  or  cards  in  the  Recreation  nearby. 
The  beer  was  cheap,  the  food  was  fair,  the  conversation  curt 
From  the  customer  playing  cards  and  about  to  lose  his  shirt. 

To  go  back  and  forth  across  the  river,  one  took  the  Tourist  Ferry, 
Loaded  down  with  cars  and  all  the  passengers  that  it  could  carry. 

The  crossing  was  most  exciting  with  customers  taking  bets 
On  whether  or  not  old  Fritz  would  be  shot 
As  he  ran  over  the  fishermen's  nets. 

The  Scandinavians  of  Uppertown  and  then  the  Uniontown  Finns 
Those  houses  bright  and  cheerful,  shining  like  a  packet  of  pins, 

The  front  doors  always  open,  no  one  ever  thought  of  locks, 

Plenty  of  fishing  on  the  river  and  longshoring  on  the  docks. 

Uppertown  had  its  Gunderson's;  Uniontown  Hellberg's  was  also  a  site. 
Downtown  Astoria  had  Lawson's.  I  hope  I've  got  it  right 
For  places  to  go  to  see  and  show,  your  date  on  Saturday  night. 

I  remember  the  thrills  and  clashes  of  wills. 

I  don't  know  which  was  greater 

When  I  recall  with  a  grin,  that  spot  of  sin 

That  dark  balcony  in  the  Liberty  Theatre. 

You  can't  top  Astoria's  history.  That's  one  impossible  feat. 

So,  for  teaching  the  Golden  Rule,  Lewis  and  Clark  received  a  school, 
And  John  Jacob  Astor  was  given  a  street. 

Time  marches  on,  as  I  recall  with  many  a  tear  and  sigh 
For  the  happy  times  and  memories  of  old  Astoria  High, 

Of  men  like  Emmett  Towler  and  Honest  John  Warren,  too, 

Who  said,  "Life  is  a  game,  and  if  you  want  fame. 

It  all  depends  on  you." 

So,  now  I  close  and  pass  on  the  torch 
To  Astoria's  future  generation. 

If  you  can  have  half  of  our  fun  and  still  stay  in  life's  run, 

You  have  my  greatest  admiration. 
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Postal  Telegraph  Services 


The  Astor  Street  Mystery 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 


Astoria's  history  has  many  mysteries 
but  none  as  fascinating  as  the  Astor 
Street  Mystery!  A  modem  reporter 
interviewing  any  prominent  male  senior 
citizen  who  lived  in  Astoria  in  the 
1920s  and  30s  could  ask  the  following 
question:  "How  was  Commercial  Street 
in  those  days?"  The  answer  would  give 
a  detailed  report  on  business  conditions. 
Then  a  similar  one  on  Bond  with  a  reply 
on  the  banking  industry  and  its  impact 
on  local  merchants.  Now  comes  the 
zinger.. ."Tell  me  all  about  Astor 
Street!"  The  entire  attitude  of  the  senior 
citizen  goes  through  a  remarkable 
change.  It  begins  with  a  furtive  look,  a 
sickly  grin  and  an  immediate  change  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  time  this  is  changed.  Astor 
Street  should  take  its  proper  place  in 
Astoria's  history.  Come  with  me  and  let 
us  relive  my  Astor  Street  experiences. 
Enjoy  with  me  the  Rabelaisian  humor 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  embarrassment  of 
its  clientele,  and  the  engaging  reasons 
for  its  existence. 

My  relationship  with  Astor  Street 
began  as  a  Postal  Telegraph  messenger 
boy  in  the  1930s.  The  Postal  Telegraph 
and  Western  Union  messengers  acted  as 
the  liaison  between  Astor  and 
Commercial  Streets.  We  delivered 
telegrams  and  ran  errands  for  those  who 
required  our  services. 

Astoria  had  many  industries  and 
situations  in  those  days,  but  none  as 
colorful  as  those  of  Astor  Street.  Long 
before  my  time  Astor  Street  was  a 
colorful  area.  The  industries  that  made 


Astoria,  fishing,  lumbering  and 
longshoring  were  hard  and  demanding. 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  so  the  saying  goes  and  the 
relaxing  occupation  of  the  ladies  of 
Astor  Street  came  into  existence.  Their 
motto  was  the  saying  of  the  infamous 
Russian  priest  Rasputin.  "One  could 
never  ask  for  forgiveness  from  sin  until 
he  actually  knew  for  what  he  had  been 
forgiven!" 

To  aid  in  solving  this  dilemma,  the 
local  merchants  of  Astoria  pondered  the 
question.  The  local  women  needed 
protection  from  the  boisterous  seaman, 
loggers  and  fishermen.  The  "Madams" 
of  the  rooming  houses  in  the  district 
made  generous  contributions  to  local 
charities.  A  prime  reason,  seldom 
discussed,  was  ownership  of  the 
property  and  buildings  in  the  area  by 
"respectable"  Astorians.  A  third  party 
intermediary  collected  rents,  paid  taxes 
and  was  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  property.  These  houses,  were,  after 
all,  a  good  business  investment. 

Long  before  my  time,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Astor  Street  was  a 
booming  business  success  story.  About 
54  saloons  and  35  "rooming  houses" 
flourished  in  the  area.  From  Second  to 
10th,  Astor  Street  provided  the  ideal 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  sin.  With  a 
saloon  at  street  level  and  rooms  with 
"fallen  doves"  upstairs,  a  roaring 
business  was  in  existence  between  1 890 
and  World  War  I.  In  1918  Prohibition 
began  taking  the  joy  out  of  the  lives  of 
the  local  denizens  with  its  inevitable 
changes. 
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The  Astor  Street  of  my  recollections 
of  the  1930s  was  not  the  same.  The 
street  was  quiet.  The  saloons  had 
disappeared.  August  Erickson's  old 
Louvre  was  still  there  but  now  almost 
boarded  over.  I  recall  peeking  through 
the  cracks  in  the  boards  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  past  I  had  heard  about. 

Several  ordinary  businesses  were 
located  there  such  as  junk  dealers,  auto 
wrecking  operations  and  a  taxi  stand. 
These  were  rare.  On  the  whole  most 
ground  floor  locations  consisted  of 
empty  storefronts.  The  streets  still 
echoed  on  Saturday  nights,  with  the 
sounds  of  carousing  loggers,  fishermen 
and  sailors. 

The  second  floors  were  an  entirely 
different  situation.  Rest  and  relaxation 
for  the  weary  and  homeless.  Many  a 
tired  businessman  from  uptown  felt  a 
need  for  the  services  offered. 

Let's  take  a  walk  together  down  the 
Astor  Street  of  the  1930s.  As  a  Postal 
Telegraph  messenger  I  had  to  know 
each  location  and  manageress.  Starting 
at  Fifth  was  the  old  Cozy  Rooms  at  224 
1/2.  The  dark  grimy  stairway  wasn't 
much  to  look  at  but  then,  the  patrons 
never  stayed  long  enough  to  discuss  the 
architecture.  As  we  pass  227  1/2  and 
231,  we  note  that  their  reputation  for 
hospitality  was  so  good  they  didn't  need 
names.  The  Swiss  Rooms  was  at  233 
and  St.  Louis  Junk  Company  was  on  the 
ground  floor  comer. 

Across  Sixth  Street,  past  two  more 
vacant  places  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  was  the  Brooks  Apartments  at 
252  Astor.  At  264  was  the  Walker 
Furnished  Rooms  and  back  across  the 
street  were  a  couple  more  unnamed 
enterprises  at  267  1/2  and  282.  Right 
above  an  auto  wrecking  establishment 
was  the  well-known  Spokane  Rooms  at 
289  and  291. 


Across  the  street  at  Seventh  were 
the  Monogram  Rooms  and  the  Anchor 
Rooms.  (Some  customers  had  another 
name  for  it.)  Nearby  was  the  Green 
Front,  formerly  the  Eagle  Rooms,  a 
favorite  of  the  messengers  for  its  high 
tips,  right  over  the  old  Alaska  Junk 
Store.  After  that,  in  order,  were  the 
Eagle,  Portland  and  Fisher  Rooms. 

On  the  comer  was  by  far  the  most 
imposing  establishment  of  the  entire 
area.  It  was,  of  course,  the  New 
Richmond  Rooms.  The  Proprietress  was 
the  doyenne  of  Astor  Street.  She  was  a 
most  delightful  person  with  a  heart  of 
gold  and  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor. 

Under  the  controlled  situation  at  the 
time,  many  Astorians  felt  more  at  ease 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  industry 
was  assigned  to  a  specific  location. 

In  the  way  of  customer  benefits,  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Astoria  Health 
Officer,  Dr.  Nellie  Vernon,  was  to 
regularly  check  slides  for  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis.  Whenever  Dr.  Vernon  had 
reason  to  suspect  a  particular  girl,  she 
would  hasten  to  the  house  and  check 
her  out.  Every  month  she  would 
examine  all  the  proper  occupants  and 
issue  them  a  clean  health  certificate. 
The  certificate  was  prominently 
displayed  in  the  owner's  room. 
Unfortunately,  many  customers  found 
to  their  sorrow,  that  matters  often 
changed  between  certificate  times. 

The  memory  of  the  disastrous  fire  of 
December  8,  1922  remains  vivid  to  all 
old-timers.  Moralists  claimed  that  the 
Devil  always  looked  after  his  own  when 
the  entire  Astor  Street  area  was  spared. 
This  didn't  prevent  some  local 
merchants  from  opening  temporary 
quarters  there  until  new  ones  could  be 
built. 

Shortly  before  my  time  Prohibition 
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arrived.  It  ended  Astor  Street's  legal 
saloon  days  and  prostitution  suffered. 
Illegal  establishments  were  maintained 
in  many  areas  that  offered  a  homelike 
atmosphere.  One  could  arrive  at  the 
back  door  and  move  up  to  the  front 
room  where  whiskey  was  served  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  shot. 

This  was  when  the  new  Chief  of 
Police,  Charles  A.  Murphy,  decided,  in 
1923,  to  start  a  moralist  program  to 
clean  up  the  area.  Chief  Murphy 
underestimated  the  power  of  the  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  protection  of 
local  industries.  The  area  soon  reopened 
to  supply  the  demands  of  its  many 
customers. 

Prohibition  changed  Astor  Street  as 
local  enterprises  went  into  a  sub-legal 
operation.  The  Health  Department 
checked  out  the  girls.  The  local 
authorities  limited  their  numbers. 
Rooms  were  raided  at  regular  intervals 
and  "license  fees"  collected  on  a  timely 
basis.  "The  street  became  so 
respectable,"  one  old  timer  remarked, 
"that  Astoria  hardly  knew  it  was  there." 

As  a  Postal  Telegraph  messenger,  I 
had  many  opportunities  to  observe  this 
interesting  spectacle  of  Astoria’s  other 
life  style.  Both  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Western  Union  had  their  offices  on 
Commercial  Street  in  the  downtown 
area.  Between  delivering  telegrams  and 
other  duties,  observing  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  local  gentry  was  always  a 
source  of  diversion.  Local  ordinances 
governed  Astoria's  business.  Unwritten 
rules  governed  the  business  of  the  Astor 
Street  ladies.  The  houses  were  available 
for  business  between  noon  and 
midnight.  Customers  had  either  to  be 
out  or  stay  overnight  depending  upon 
their  financial  conditon.  All  clients  had 
to  leave  by  7:00  A.M.  The  ladies  went 
uptown  between  9:00  A.M.  and  noon 
for  shopping  purposes.  They  were  not 


permitted  elsewhere  at  the  time. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  girl  was  a 
major  event.  The  "Madam"  of  her  house 
would  take  her  shopping  up  and  down 
Commercial  Street  on  the  morning  after 
her  arrival.  In  this  way,  she  would  be 
on  display  for  future  customers.  When 
they  were  uptown  in  the  mornings,  the 
ladies  were  good  spenders.  Everything 
they  purchased  was  in  the  latest  style. 
They  never  took  anything  with  them. 
As  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  rooms 
they  would  call  either  Postal  Telegraph 
or  Western  Union  for  a  messenger. 
Business  was  so  good  that  both 
companies  had  special  call  boxes, 
normally  reserved  for  businesses  doing 
a  large  telegraph  trade. 

When  it  was  my  turn,  I  would  go 
down  to  the  location  that  called,  then  up 
the  stairs  to  the  second  story  entrance 
for  inspection  through  a  peephole  by 
the  landlady  before  entering.  Then,  as 
instructed,  back  up  to  Commercial 
Street  to  pick  up  the  items  purchased 
that  morning.  The  landladies  always 
gave  us  a  one  dollar  tip  per  trip.  When 
you  realize  that  ten  cents  then  would 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise 
today,  you  can  understand  the  priority 
messengers  gave  to  these  calls.  Besides 
that,  my  salary  was  only  16  1/2  cents  an 
hour.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  ladies 
would  suggest,  with  a  grin,  that  we  save 
our  tips  and  return  for  a  more  exciting 
adventure.  A  messenger's  life  abounded 
with  opportunities. 

The  calls  usually  came  in  the 
afternoon,  but  some  times,  for  various 
reasons,  at  other  hours.  Down  I  would 
go  for  instructions.  At  times,  to  my 
surprise,  I  would  meet  a  prominent 
citizen  on  the  stairs  as  he  was  leaving. 
My  first  lesson  in  the  world  of  politics: 
to  learn  what  to  remember  when  it 
needs  to  be  remembered  and  forget 
what  should  be  forgotten  when  it  needs 
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to  be  forgotten. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation,  life 
in  and  around  the  rooming  houses  on 
Astor  Street  was  most  interesting. 
During  the  hours  of  operation,  the 
customers  would  climb  those  stairs  to 
the  second  floor.  Here  they  would  ring 
the  bell  and  await  inspection  by  the 
landlady  through  her  peephole.  Once 
inside,  he  was  taken  to  a  large  room, 
similar  to  a  hotel  lobby,  where  several 
girls  would  be  present  for  his 
inspection.  Often  the  customer  had  a 
particular  girl  in  mind  and  many  happy 
marriages  came  from  this  liaison.  It  was 
not  unusual  that,  when  a  girl  left  this 
line  of  endeavor  for  marriage,  her  moral 
structure  became  a  strict  one.  The 
landlady  was  always  present  to  prevent 
any  violence.  Boisterous  drunks  did  not 
stay  long,  if  they  were  even  admitted. 

Astor  Street  businesses  were  even 
more  proper  than  many  others  uptown. 
The  ladies,  themselves,  had  many  male 
friends  that  came  for  sociable  as  well  as 
other  entertainment.  Some  women  came 
for  financial  gain,  as  well  as 
management.  Others  came  for  a  limited 
time.  The  regulars  worked  a  good 
number  of  establishments  along  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  coast  and  as 
far  north  as  Alaska.  The  Madams 
individually  earned  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  Astoria  that  were  then- 
business  contacts.  One  could  say  that 
respectability  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

Despite  what  was  preached  in  many 
church  sermons  on  Sunday,  life  wasn't 
all  that  bad  on  Astor  Street.  Stories 
abounded  on  their  activities  and 
comments.  There  were  many  laughs 
about  the  "houses"  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street  with  two  entrances  and  exits. 
One  was  on  Astor  Street,  for  the  regular 
clientele,  and  the  other  on  Bond  for  the 
more  prominent  citizens  who  did  not 


care  to  mix  with  the  general  crowd. 

An  apocryphal  story  that  made  the 
rounds  on  Astor  Street  was  about  a 
customer  who  always  enjoyed  the 
services  of  one  particular  lady.  They 
became  great  friends.  One  day,  while  in 
the  room  where  she  lived,  he  noticed 
the  diploma  from  a  prestigious  East 
Coast  college  on  the  wall.  Nearby  was 
a  set  of  classics  and  a  phonograph  with 
a  record  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No. 
2.  When  she  admitted  these  were  hers, 
he  asked  in  amazement,  "With  all  that 
background,  how  did  you  ever  end  up 
in  a  business  like  this?"  She  thought  for 
a  moment  and  replied,  "I  really  don't 
know;  I  was  just  lucky,  I  guess!" 

Then  there  was  Anna,  the  doyenne 
of  Astor  Street  and  her  famous  parrot. 
During  the  noon  hour  many  a  local 
merchant  would  come  down  for  a  quick 
"nooner."  Whenever  she  saw  the  local 
citizen,  furtively  dodging  around  the 
street  below,  she  would  raise  one  of  the 
bay  windows  in  the  New  Richmond 
Rooms  and  hang  out  her  parrot's  cage. 
Recognizing  the  potential  client,  she 
would  stroke  the  parrot's  feathers  and 
whisper  the  man's  name  in  his  ear.  The 
parrot  would  let  out  a  loud  whistle  and 
cry,  "Hey  Pete  (or  whatever  the  man's 
name  was)!  What  are  you  doing  down 
there?  Come  on  up  and  enjoy  yourself." 
The  patron  below  would  get  under 
cover  or  up  her  stairs  with  the  speed 
that  would  put  an  Olympic  athlete  to 
shame. 

Charles  Paetow,  former  Chief  of 
Police  in  Astoria,  remembers  other 
incidents.  Many  evenings  the  police  on 
duty  would  park  in  front  of  one  of  the 
establishments  near  the  old  Daily 
Messenger  newpaper  office.  As  the 
customers  came  and  went,  they  would 
note  their  names  for  further 
investigation.  Now  imagine  that  it  is  a 
dark  evening  with  this  unmarked  prowl 
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car  parked  near  the  front  entrance  to  a 
rooming  house  across  the  street  from 
the  regular  taxi  stand.  The  customer 
seeing  the  dome  light  on,  would  come 
over  for  a  cab.  The  look  on  his  face 
when  he  saw  two  uniformed  officers 
inside  making  notes  was  something  to 
see.  So  was  the  speed  in  which  he 
placed  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  prowl  car  in  an  extremely  short 
time.  The  girls  upstairs  got  a  kick  out  of 
this.  When  business  was  slow,  they 
would  come  downstairs  and  chat  with 
the  officers  in  the  prowl  car.  You 
couldn't  claim  that  they  didn't  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Time  went  on  and  I  left  Astoria  for 
other  pursuits.  It  took  World  War  II  to 
put  a  moral  discipline  on  Astor  Street. 
Officials  began  to  enforce  local 
ordinances  to  protect  the  military  from 
a  venereal  disease  epidemic. 
Unfortunately,  as  predicted  by  the  more 
experienced  observers,  the  ladies  of 
Astor  Street  merely  moved  to  hotels  and 


private  homes  uptown.  Now  they  were 
competing  with  the  local  amateurs  with 
no  restrictions. 

Astor  Street  met  its  doom  when  it 
lost  a  final  battle  with  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Department.  The  houses  were 
tom  down  and  the  streets  widened. 
Finally,  the  worst  insult  of  all,  they 
changed  the  street's  name.  Now  it  is  a 
busy  thoroughfare.  The  last  dying  gasp 
was  a  single  rooming  house  at  the 
comer  of  Ninth  that  managed  to  exist 
between  1949  and  1953. 

Reference:  Mary  Haworth,  "Astor 
Street  Where  Evils  Were  Seen  As 
Necessities"  Daily  Astorian :  Astoria, 
Oregon,  Centennial  1873-1973. 

Charles  E  Haddix  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Cumtux  with 
articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His 
visits  to  the  area  are  the  highlight  of 
the  year  for  his  many  friends. 
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CCHS  #8995-400S 


This  saloon  has  all  the  elements  expected:  ornate  wood  mantle  and  bar,  brass  rail, 
spitoons,  hanging  cloths,  advertising  circulars,  an  assortment  of  whiskeys,  antlers, 
liquor  licenses  on  the  wall  and  room  keys.  All  that  is  missing  is  the  dog.  On  the  wall  is 
an  advertisement  for  bock  beer  brewed  by  Astorian  John  Kopp  in  Uppertown. 
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This  1908  Sanborn  Insurance  map  from  the  Astoria  Public  Library  shows  the  outlines 
of  buildings  on  two  city  blocks  in  Astoria  between  Astor  and  Bond  and  7th  and  9th 
streets.  The  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  8th  and  Astor  was  Pete's  Place;  see 
page  21.  The  highway  now  cuts  through  the  center  of  Block  10.  Abbreviations  are:  S 
=  Saloons,  FB  =  Female  Boarding,  and  Vac  =  Vacant.  The  maps  for  1908  cover  all  of 
Astoria  and  some  of  Warrenton.  They  can  be  found  in  the  library  near  the  cabinet 
containing  the  newspaper  microfilm. 
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CCHS  #349-400 

The  Waldorf  Saloon,  seen  above  in  this  photograph  from  about  1900,  was  one  of  a 
number  owned  by  Charles  Wise.  It  was  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  8th  and 
Astor  streets.  Those  identified  are:  Willard  Wrotten  (1),  Charles  Wise  (2),  Pat  Kenney 
(3),  and  Willard  Hill  (4).  The  man  marked  "5"  was  not  identified.  During  Prohibition, 
Wise  returned  to  his  home  state  of  California  to  work  as  a  guard  at  Folsom  Prison;  he 
came  back  to  Clatsop  County  after  he  retired. 


CCHS  #5321 -400 P 

Pete's  Place  on  the  southwest  corner  of  8th  and  Astor,  taken  about  1914,  the  date  of  the 
license  on  the  car.  Note  female  boarding  (cribs)  on  the  left.  Each  saloon  seemed  to  have 
its  own  dog. 


The  National  Guard  set  up  their  tents  at  Astoria  in  1896  on  the  federal  post  office/custom  he 
pay  only  four  cents  a  pound  for  salmon;  fishermen  demanded  five,  and  refused  to  fish.  Rum 
the  cannery  operators.  In  the  center  foreground  is  the  intersection  of  7th  and  Duane.  Buildi 
old  post  office  and  custom  house  built  from  1869  to  1873.  At  top  left  is  the  Louvre  Saloon  on  tl 
on  9th  and  Astor  built  in  1873,  with  an  addition  in  1883.  At  the  right  edge  of  the  photograph, 
in  1867  and  replaced  by  Grace  Episcopal  on  Franklin  Street  in  1886.  The  Casino  was  built 
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Image  courtesy  of  Rick  Regan;  CCHS  tt  9942-900/760 
muse  block,  center  left,  and  at  the  county  court  house  block,  center  right.  Canneries  would 
jors  of  violence  brought  the  National  Guard  and  the  fishermen  had  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
ling  bottom  right  is  the  old  jail;  just  above  is  the  first  court  house.  The  stone  building  is  the 
me  northwest  corner  of  7th  and  Astor.  The  large  hotel  top  center  is  the  Parker  House  Hotel 
near  8th  &  Commercial,  is  the  first  Episcopal  Church  building  in  the  county,  consecrated 
originally  about  1867  as  Liberty  Hall  or  Spiritual  Hall,  Astoria's  first  meeting  place. 


Early  Day  Customs  Collector  in  Astoria 


Alanson  Hinman 
and  the  Building  of  Bond  Street 

By  George  C.  Williams 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
book,  Alanson  Hinman  -  Pioneer  of 
1844:  A  Story  of  Old  Oregon,  by  his 
great  grandson,  George  C.  Williams, 
published  in  1994  as  a  sesquicentennial 
celebration  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon. 
Alanson  Hinman  served  as  Customs 
Collector  in  Astoria  from  1867  to  1873. 
This  excerpt  begins  with  a  history  of 
the  Customs  Service  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  1848  the  political  life  of  Oregon 
was  changing  rapidly.  James  Polk, 
Democrat,  was  ending  his  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  an 
all  night  session  on  August  13,  the  U.S. 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  a  Bill  to 
give  Oregon  territorial  status.  Polk  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Oregon  and  if  he 
were  to  get  the  new  territory  on  a  solid 
working  basis  before  he  ended  his  term 
of  office  in  March  1 849,  he  would  have 
to  quickly  make  his  appointments.  By 
March  of  1849  he  had  the  following 
federal  officials  on  duty  in  Oregon: 
General  Joseph  Lane,  Governor; 
Colonel  Joseph  Meek,  Marshal;  Hon. 
Orville  C.  Pratt,  Associate  Justice;  and 
for  the  newly  appointed  port  of  entry  at 
Astoria,  General  John  Adair. 

When  Zachary  Taylor,  a  Whig, 
replaced  Polk  as  President,  he  offered 
the  post  of  Governor  of  Oregon 
Territory  to  then  little  known  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  position  was  declined,  and 
General  John  Gaines  was  appointed  to 
replace  Lane  in  1850.  Gen.  John  Adah- 
retained  the  position  of  Collector  of 
Customs. 


Astoria  was  just  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  what  would  become  some 
difficult  growing  pains.  In  1843,  John 
Shively  had  taken  up  a  Donation  Land 
Claim  on  ground  surrounding  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Within  a  year, 
Colonel  John  McClure  took  a  claim 
down  river  to  the  west,  and  the  newly 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  found 
his  claim  to  the  east  of  Shively.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  early  pioneers,  each 
displayed  his  independent  nature  and 
developed  plats  of  future  town  sites  on 
their  claims.  As  you  might  guess,  three 
town  sites  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
planned  independently  were  asking  for 
future  confusion.1  Blocks  on  the  tracts 
were  platted  at  different  sizes  so, 
naturally,  the  roads  did  not  match  at 
adjacent  boundaries,  a  problem  that  had 
to  be  addressed  at  a  later  date  when 
populations  increased. 

The  first  custom  house  was  to  be 
established  in  what  became  known  as 
Upper  Astoria  or  "Adairsville."  Lower 
Astoria,  also  known  as  "Old  Fort 
George"  or  Shively's  Astoria,  received 
two  companies  of  United  States 
engineers,  and  the  post  office.  The  only 
communication  between  the  two 
Astoria's  was  by  boat  across  the  bay. 

As  director  of  Customs,  John  Adah- 
established  the  groundwork  for  the 
office  that  was  to  be  followed  for  years 
to  come.  Other  jobs  beyond  the 
ordinary  U.S.  Customs  responsibilities 
added  were: 
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Comptroller  of 
Public  Monies, 
comprising 
payment  of  the  state 
legislature,  theoflicers 
and  men  of  the 
Revenue  Marine 
service,  and  the 
Territorial  officers. 
Commissioner  of 
Lights,  Buoys  and 
Beacons, 

Supervisor  of  the 
Marine  Hospital 
Establishment; 
responsible  for  all 
disbursements  for 
relief  of  destitute, 
sick  and  disabled 
seamen  in  the 
merchant  service. 


Alanson  Hinman  -  Customs  Collector 


Adair  even  had 
jurisdiction  over  ports  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  for  his 
first  six  months  until  a 
custom  house  was 
established  in  that  area. 

Compensation  for  the  first  customs 
officer  was  $1000  per  annum  plus  3% 
on  all  monies  received  on  account  of 
duties  up  to  $3,000  thus  giving  him  an 
annual  income  of  a  maximum  $4,000. 
In  addition  he  could  receive  $300  as 
Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  but 
nothing  as  Hospital  Supervisor.  The 
salary  was  raised  considerably  in  1852 
with  a  salary  of  $3,000  plus 
commissions  up  to  a  total  limit  of 
$5, 000. 2 

Before  1849  the  Customs  Service 
was  directly  controlled  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  this  time 
a  Commissioner  of  Customs  was 
created.  In  1869  a  separate  branch 
within  the  Treasury  was  informally 
created,  becoming  official  in  1875. 3 
Following  the  Civil  War,  corruption 


within  the  federal  establishment  was 
becoming  rampant  and  changes  were 
being  made  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
reform. 

When  Adair  came  to  Astoria  in 
1849,  he  first  occupied  the  McClure 
house  in  Lower  Astoria.  He  tried  to  get 
land  for  the  custom  house  from 
different  property  owners.  Had  the 
people  of  Lower  Astoria  been  willing  to 
donate  land  for  the  building,  or  to  offer 
it  at  what  Adair  considered  a 
respectable  price,  it  might  have  been 
different.  In  a  fit  of  pique,  he  went  to 
his  place  in  Upper  Astoria,  first 
working  from  his  home,  and  began 
building  the  first  custom  house  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Quoting  from  a  letter 
written  by  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Astoria,  John  Fox,  and  dated  May  25, 
19004:  "The  first  building  used  for  the 
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Custom  House  was  built  during  the 
summer  of  1 849  at  a  point  about  one 
and  one  half  miles  east  of  the  present 
location  on  ground  owned  by  the 
Government,  one  and  one  half  lots  in 
Adair's  Astoria.  This  building  was 
burned  soon  afterwards  in  1851  [1853 
or  1855  according  to  other  accounts]. 
A  new  building  was  immediately  built 
on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed,  which 
still  stands,  a  dilapidated  wreck  [in 
1900],  This  building  was  occupied  as  a 
Custom  House  up  to  I860...."5  A 
historic  marker  now  marks  the  spot  at 
the  present  34th  Street  and  Marine 
Drive.  At  this  location  it  had  not  been 
accessible  by  road  to  the  main  part  of 
town.  The  only  means  of  getting 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Astoria  then 
was  by  boat.  It  was  demolished  in  1901 
according  to  the  Astorian  Daily  Budget 
on  September  20,  1901;  other 

references  give  1904  and  191 8. 6  A 
replica  of  the  custom  house  is  being 
built  as  a  part  of  the  historic  landmarks 
program  and  it  is  nearly  complete 
(April  1994).  And  historic  it  is,  being 
the  first  custom  house  west  of  the 
Rockies  built  by  the  U.S.  Government 
for  that  purpose.  Also,  Col.  Adair  was 
the  first  commissioned  Customs  Agent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  January  1850,  $23,000  had  been 
collected  of  which  $6,800  had  been 
paid  under  protest  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  1850,  44  ships  entered 
and  cleared  the  port.  Adair  conducted  a 
very  aggressive  office,  particularly 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Their  boats  were  not  allowed  to  make 
direct  passage  to  their  ports,  one  of 
which  was  Fort  Nisqually  in  Puget 
Sound.  This  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  enter  over  the  bar  to  Astoria,  then 
leave  again  for  Puget  Sound,  adding 
additional  miles  and  danger  to  their 
strip.  Adair  also  confiscated  a  British 
ship,  the  Albion,  for  trespassing  on 
American  territory  to  cut  and  load  spars 


for  the  British  navy.  It  took  nearly  20 
years  of  negotiation  to  resolve  this  act. 

Except  for  a  brief  interlude  when 
George  Gibbs  served  as  Customs 
Collector,  Adair  kept  the  job  until  April 
1861.  Gibbs  was  thwarted  by  the 
politics  of  patronage  and  served  only 
six  months. 

William  Lysander  Adams  was 
appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  April 
1861,  beginning  a  long  line  of 
Republican  appointments.  Adams  had 
originally  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Yamhill.  In  1855  he  had  purchased  the 
Oregon  Spectator,  renaming  it  the 
Oregon  Argus,  a  very  influential  Whig 
newspaper. 

Adams  moved  the  custom  house 
activities  to  lower  Astoria,  at  first 
upstairs  in  an  old  building  on  the  river's 
edge  next  to  where  the  Parker  House 
hotel  stood  on  9th.  Uncle  Billy,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  found  his 
biggest  claim  to  notoriety  while  in 
office,  by  being  robbed  of  $20,000  in 
gold  coin.  He  was  traveling  by  steamer 
to  San  Francisco  carrying  about 
$57,000  in  gold  coin  and  legal  tender  to 
settle  his  accounts  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  by  December  3 1 , 
1 866.  Apparently  he  disagreed  with  the 
Purser's  politics  (he  had  served  the  rebel 
government)  and  wasn't  about  to  trust 
him  with  the  money  in  the  ship's  safe, 
so  he  kept  it,  instead,  in  the  trunk  in  his 
room  from  where  it  was  stolen. 
Although  the  money  was  eventually 
found  and  Adams  was  vindicated,  he 
was  marked  by  the  incident.  Following 
his  tenure  he  returned  to  his  Yamhill 
farm,  traveled,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  situation  to  which 
Alanson  Hinman  arrived  to  be 
commissioned  on  March  19,  1867.  He 
had  just  served  in  the  forty  day  session 
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Courtesy  of  John  E.  Goodenberger 
A  grant  from  the  United  States  Customs  Service  to  create  a  Bicentenial  Memorial 
funded  by  the  building  of  this  replica  of  the  1853  customhouse,  in  Upper  Astoria,  now 
nearing  completion.  Building  began  in  October  1993  with  John  E.  Goodenberger 
overseeing  the  project,  doing  the  research  and  creating  the  architectual  drawings.  The 
head  carpenter  is  Gregg  Olson  of  Salem,  aided  by  Allen  Nelson  of  Albany.  Paul  Benoit 
is  the  community  director  for  the  project. 


of  the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives 
in  1866,  lasting  from  September  10th  to 
October  20th. 

H.W.  Corbett  was  elected  to  serve 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  received  his  share 
of  political  patronage  from  the 
incumbent  U.S.  President,  Andrew 
Johnson.  It  was  by  Corbett's 
recommendation  that  Hinman  received 
his  appointment  as  U.S.  Customs 
Collector.7  To  serve  under  Hinman  as 
Customs  Inspector,  was  J.Q.A.  Bowlby, 
who  was  the  son  of  Wilson  Bowlby,  a 
Forest  Grove  physician  and  druggist. 

When  Hinman  arrived  with  his 
family  at  Astoria,  he  moved  into  the 
house  built  and  occupied  by  William 
Adams,  the  retiring  Customs  Collector. 
This  would  be  on  First  Street  between 


Astor  (Concomly)  and  Bond 
(Chenamus).8  Land  records  show  that 
Hinman  purchased  from  Adams  40 
acres  of  the  original  land  claim  of  John 
McClure  (exclusive  of  two  acres  on  the 
northwest  comer  already  deeded  to 
P.W.  Gillette)  which  included  the  site  of 
the  Adams  home.  At  the  same  time,  he 
purchased  the  adjacent  Blocks  16  and 
17.  For  all  these  he  paid  $3,400  on 
March  7,  1868. 9  It  has  been  described 
as  a  rather  elegant  house  with  fountains 
and  much  style.  An  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Newsletter  and  California 
Advertiser,  on  February  24,  1866, 
mentioned  that  the  Adams  residence 
was  valued  at  $1500. 10 11  The  main  tract 
of  land  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Columbia  River,  the  south  by  Olney 
Avenue  [Franklin?],  to  the  east  by  the 
existing  city  limits  (between  1st  and 
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2nd  streets)  and  to  the  west  by  the  west 
boundary  of  the  McClure  Land  Claim. 
Blocks  16  and  17  were  adjacent  to  the 
east  and  between  Concomly  (Astor)  and 
Squemoqhe  (Commercial).  The  1870 
census  shows  Customs  Inspector  J.Q.A. 
Bowlby  was  living  with  the  Hinrnan 
family  at  this  residence.  In  later  years, 
after  remaining  empty  for  some  time 
and  greatly  deteriorated,  it  was  called 
"the  haunted  house." 

Astoria  was  aspiring  to  become  an 
important  link  to  trade  in  the  Oregon 
Territory.  The  town  became 
incorporated  in  1856.  The  U.S.  Army 
troops  were  no  longer  in  town,  and 
citizens  were  basing  their  future  on 
shipping  and  internal  trade  with 
settlements  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
lower  Columbia  River. 

The  Revenue  Cutter,  Joe  Lane ,  was 
serving  Customs  from  Astoria  and  Port 
Townsend  from  1867-69,  although 
some  felt  it  had  never  been  known  "to 
chase  anything  larger  than  wild  ducks." 
Previously  it  was  operating  at  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound. 

Following  is  a  list  of  articles  of 
commerce  and  the  rate  levied  by 
customs: 

A.  100%  Brandy,  spirits,  etc. 

B.  40%  Spices,  preserved  fruits 
and  meats,  cigars,  snuff  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  cut  glass, 
manufactures  of  cabinet  woods,  wines, 
etc. 

C. ,  D.,  F.:  30%;  25%,  and  15%: 
Included  the  great  bulk  of  commercial 
products.  [E  is  omitted.] 

G.  10%;  Books,  building  stone, 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
watches,  etc. 

H.  5%;  Various  articles 
manufactured  or  in  a  low  state  of 
manufacture  and  used  in  existing 
industries. 

I.  Free;  Coffee  and  Tea,  copper 


ore,  cotton,  and  a  few  other 
commodities. 

Beyond  the  day  to  day  activities  of 
the  customs  office  during  the  Hinrnan 
administration,  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
took  place  that  I  have  found.  A  search 
of  the  records  of  the  National  Archives, 
Pacific  North  West  Region  at  Seattle, 
revealed  some  information  in  the  form 
of  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Treasury  to  Astoria.12  One  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  to 
Hinrnan  on  April  1,  1871  was  rather 
amusing.  To  quote:  "Sir,  As  requested 
in  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  ultimo,  you  are 
authorized  to  purchase  one  pint  bottle 
of  Mucilage  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  ninety  cents,  and  you  will 
include  the  amount  in  your  next 
estimate,  referring  therein  to  this  letter 
by  date.  Signed,  Wm.  A.  Richardson, 
acting  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department."  As  the  National  Archivist 
at  Sand  Point,  Washington  said,  "This  is 
an  interesting  bit  of  bureaucratic  trivia." 

While  Alanson  Hinrnan  was  serving 
as  Collector  of  Customs,  the  United 
States  was  in  the  process  of  purchasing 
Alaska  from  the  Russian  government. 
Several  letters  pertaining  to  this  were 
found.  On  June  6,  1867,  a  letter  went 
out  to  all  West  Coast  custom  houses 
giving  permission  to  clear  certain  items 
for  shipment  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  but  for  no 
other  Alaskan  port.  Only  Sitka  would 
have  agents  on  duty  to  admit  such 
cargo.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  ardent 
spirits  were  to  be  allowed.  The  transfer 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  was  not 
yet  completed  and  all  manifests  had  to 
be  countersigned  by  the  Russian 
Consul.  It  wasn't  until  October  1 8th  of 
that  year  that  the  transfer  was 
completed.  Later,  ports  were  opened  at 
Wrangell,  Tongass,  Kenai,  and  Kodiak. 

On  July  7,  1879,  the  west  coast 
custom  houses,  including  Astoria,  were 
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advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  by  his  authority  given  in 
an  act  of  1868  relating  to  customs, 
navigation,  and  commerce  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Russia  to  establish  a  collection  district 
therein  and  for  other  purposes, 
"permission  is  hereby  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Alaska  to  kill  the  Sea 
Otter." 

In  1870-71  a  complaint  was  filed 
that  Hinman  was  requiring  boats  to  be 
licensed  that  were  engaged  in 
neighborhood  intercommunication, 
getting  firewood,  going  to  the  mill,  etc. 
However,  they  were  also  being  used  for 
handling  oysters  in  Shoalwater  Bay, 
carrying  lumber,  and  other 
merchandise,  as  well  as  passengers  for 
hire.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upheld  the  ruling. 

Permission  was  granted  to  allow 
vessels  headed  for  Portland  not  to 
require  search  and  appraisal  at  both 
Portland  and  Astoria,  but  they  would 
have  to  carry  an  inspector  with  them 
from  Astoria. 

A  letter  of  May  3,  1869  explained 
how  packages  should  be  corded  and 
sealed.  "Cording  and  sealing  will  be 
done  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  the 
cords,  which  will  be  wire,  shall  encircle 
the  packages  so  that  access  cannot  be 
had  to  the  contents  of  the  same,  without 
breaking  or  otherwise  tampering  with 
the  wire.  The  ends  of  the  wire  will  be 
twisted  and  knotted,  and  then  sealed 
with  a  leaden  seal  which  shall  be 
stamped  by  you  in  such  a  way  as  will 
prevent  its  being  removed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  customs  officer  at  the 
port  of  destination." 

A  letter  dated  September  27th,  1 867 
carried  the  message  to  Hinman  that  the 
California,  Oregon,  and  Mexico 
Steamship  Company  had  asked  that 


when  arriving  at  the  Astoria  port  with 
mails  on  Sunday  and  destined  for 
Portland,  it  be  cleared  on  that  day. 
Although  the  law  did  not  require  that 
the  customs  office  transact  official 
business  on  Sundays,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  asked  that  an  exception  be 
made  to  allow  prompt  delivery  of  the 
mail. 

On  July  13,  1868,  land  was 
purchased  for  a  new  custom  house  for 
$8,000.  The  building  was  commenced 
June  14,  1869  and  completed  and 
occupied  January  25,  1873  at  a  cost  of 
$67,986.28.  Superintendent  of  the 
construction  was  E.D.  Baldwin.  The 
outside  walls  were  of  sandstone 
quarried  near  Astoria.  The  building  was 
shared  with  the  post  office,  six  rooms 
being  assigned  to  each.  Alanson 
Hinman  got  to  occupy  it  for  about  two 
months.13  He  received  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  on  August 
4,  1873:  "Your  account  for  construction 
of  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office, 
from  February  1st  to  April  14th,  1873, 
under  your  bond  dated  March  6th, 
1871,  has  been  adjusted  at  this 
department  and  closed."  Signed  W.T. 
Haines,  Commissioner.14  The  building 
remained  until  1931  when  it  was 
demolished  and  a  new  building  was 
erected. 

A.  Hinman  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Forest 
Grove  before  his  move  to  Astoria.  In 
1865,  before  Hinman  arrived  in  Astoria, 
notices  were  being  placed  in  the  Astoria 
paper  advertising  religious  services  of 
the  Congregational  Society  of  America. 
In  1 866  the  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  with  about  a  dozen  members. 
The  minister  was  David  B.  Gray.  He 
was  ordained  in  1862  with  his  first 
pastorage  at  Albany,  Oregon.15  Many 
people  from  New  England  were 
members  of  the  congregation.  A 
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building  was  erected  at  10th  and 
Exchange  streets  (block  45,  lot  4).  The 
lot  was  purchased  on  April  23,  1867 
from  Sylvester  B.  Ingalls  for  $600. 16 
Parts  of  the  building  were  rented  to 
churches  which  did  not  have  a  building 
of  their  own.17  It  is  possible  that 
Alanson  Hinman  assisted  them  in 
obtaining  money  for  the  building  as  he 
held  a  mortgage  on  the  church.18  The 
church  is  visible  in  the  sketch  from 
Captain  Hustler's  map  -  1870.  This  can 
be  found  on  display  at  the  Columbia 
River  Maritime  Museum  in  Astoria.  In 
1868  Rev.  D.B.  Gray,  W.W.  Parker, 
and  Charles  Stevens  were  listed  as 
trustees  of  the  church.  In  1870  Alanson 
Hinman  joined  this  list.19 


CCHS  #88.94  no.  16 
Rev.  David  B.  Gray 


The  church  was  eventually 
disbanded,  the  remaining  members 
transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  building  was  sold  to  the 
Baptists. 

A  few  years  earlier,  1857-1858, 
Hinman's  father-in-law,  the  Reverend 


James  Gerrish  was  making  trips  to 
Astoria  in  his  capacity  as  a  Methodist 
Circuit  Minister.  He  made  his  home 
west  of  Forest  Grove,  so  had  a  fair 
distance  to  travel  to  his  work.  He  would 
take  a  steamer20  down  the  Columbia 
River  to  Astoria,  usually  staying  in 
Upper  Town  with  Lorenzo  Root  as  a 
guest  of  the  hotel.  His  diary  entry  for 
March  7,  1858  lamented  that  Brother 
Root  had  gone  and  "I  have  lost  a  home 
and  have  no  sure  home  to  retire  to 
unless  I  stay  as  a  traveler  and  pay." 
Further  entries,  however,  indicate  that 
he  often  stayed  with  John  Shively. 
While  in  Upper  Astoria,  he  usually 
preached  at  the  custom  house.  He 
would  then  go  to  Lower  Astoria  where 
he  would  preach  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  stay  and  eat  with 
local  persons.21  He  also  preached  at  the 
Court  House  until  the  sheriff  told  him 
the  City  Council  would  no  longer  allow 
it.  He  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time 
waiting  for  transportation  across 
Youngs  Bay,  either  waiting  for  a  boat 
or  waiting  for  good  weather.  One  time 
he  went  with  a  flat  boat  in  bad  weather, 
and  after  much  trouble  and  seven  hours 
later  arrived  at  the  opposite  side.  He 
would  arrive  at  Lexington  Landing  at 
Skipanon  and  travel  to  the  homes  of 
Jewetts,  Condits,  Peases  or  Davidsons, 
among  others,  and  often  go  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lewis 
Thompson  to  preach.  The  Reverend 
Thompson  was  a  very  early  teacher  at 
the  Tualatin  Academy  in  Forest  Grove 
before  going  to  Astoria.  He  was  also  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
until  resigning  in  1853,  being  replaced 
by  A.  Hinman. 

On  October  18,  1857,  Gerrish  met 
Rev.  Tanner  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  as  a  minister  for  Astoria  by 
the  Congregational  Church.  Apparently 
he  did  not  stay  in  Astoria  for  long,  since 
it  was  1866  before  a  Congregational 
Church  was  started.  One  session  on  this 
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circuit  kept  Rev.  Gerrish  away  from 
home  from  November  7,  1857,  until 
February  5,  1858.  This  was  said  to  be 
one  of  his  most  difficult  circuits.22 

Rev.  Gerrish's  diary  entry  for 
September  16,  1857,  indicated  "20 
families  at  Clatsop  Plains,  at  Astoria  28, 
in  the  county  410  souls,  at  Clatsop  one 
Presbyterian  church  and  at  Astoria  one 
M.E.  Church  10  members  of  our 
Church  in  the  County  all  counted,  it  is 
one  of  Satans  strong  holds  for  infidelity 
and  spiritualism,  devillism,  O  When 
will  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come 
to  an  end."23 

He  shared  the  pulpit  several  times 
with  the  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Clatsop  Plains 
and  on  Thanksgiving  1857,  was  invited 
to  present  the  sermon.  Several  times  he 
had  tea  with  William  H.  Gray.  He  was 
particularly  upset  after  spending  the 
night  with  a  family  on  Clatsop  Plains. 
They  had  previously  been  members  of 
the  church  and  had  now  turned  away, 
denouncing  the  Bible  as  untrue  and 
contradictory. 

Until  1 870  the  population  of  Astoria 
had  remained  relatively  small,  but  at 
this  time  it  began  to  grow.  Many  of  the 
locals  had  been  buying  waterfront 
property.24  Now  in  1872,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  which  until  this  time  had 
owned  the  property  between  high  and 
low  water  marks,  offered  to  sell  it  to 
landowners  who  owned  the  waterfront 
property.  This  opportunity  was  quickly 
taken  advantage  of  by  many.  On  May 
23,  1867  Hinman  had  purchased  lot  2  of 
block  66  for  $50  from  Cyrus  Olney.25 
This  would  be  a  center  lot  facing  north 
on  Jefferson  (Duane  Street),  to  the  east 
of  Hamilton  (12th  Street).  Now,  on 
February  18th,  1876,  for  $1.65,  he 
purchased  the  tide  and  over-flowed  land 
fronting  this  lot26.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  property  is  now  well  away 


Rev.  James  Gerrish 


from  the  water  front.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  level  land,  most  of  the  business 
district  began  to  be  built  on  land  fill  and 
pilings  over  the  water. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  purchased 
tide  land  property  fronting  his  38  acre 
tract  purchased  from  William  Adams  in 
March  1868.  This  purchase  was  on 
October  2,  1875,  for  $15,  and  gained 
him  3  acres.27  The  following  month,  on 
November  3,  1875,  Hinman  sold  this 
tideland  property  plus  some  adjacent 
land  to  John  Trullinger,  a  total  of  12 
acres.28  29  Trullinger  planned  to  build  a 
steam  sawmill  (the  West  Shore  Mills). 
He  had  it  in  operation  by  March  11, 
1876  and  could  manufacture  60,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day.  This  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco  by  schooner.30  31 

In  the  same  transaction  Hinman  sold 
John  Trullinger  one-half  undivided 
interest  in  the  thirty-eight  acre  tract 
purchased  from  Adams.  Total  of  the 
two  transactions  was  $5,500. 

In  1885  the  part  of  the  undivided 
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tract  north  of  Court  Street  [Franklin] 
was  divided  between  Trullinger  and 
Hinman  and  formed  what  became 
known  as  Trullinger's  Astoria  and 
Hinman's  Astoria.32 

Another  property  owned  by  A. 
Hinman  was  lot  6  of  block  2.  This  was 
north  of  Concomly  (Astor),  between 
2nd  and  3rd  streets.  The  interesting  part 
of  this  piece  of  land  is  the  amount  of 
personal  property  valuation  that  was 
assessed.  It  reached  a  peak  in  1871  of 
$6,050,  but  did  not  show  any  valuation 
the  following  year.  The  piece  of  land 
was  recovered  from  a  judgement 
against  A.  Laframbois  for  $288  and 
costs  at  a  sheriffs  sale  on  November  9, 
1868. 33  It  was  sold  in  April  1887  for 
$1,200.00  to  Catherine  Goodman. 

Later  letters  from  Alanson,  Sr.  to  his 
son  Alanson,  Jr.  indicated  he  was  trying 
to  sell  his  lots.  On  August  9,  1 896  he 
wrote,  "I  do  not  think  prosperity  is 
changing  hands  very  much  at  Astoria. 
We  have  sold  out  of  my  tract  only  about 
$2,000  as  yet.  None  sold  of  late."  By 
October  1897  he  had  sold  more,  and  on 
June  19th,  1899  he  reported,  "It  was 
well  that  I  sold  the  tract  of  land  in 
Astoria  at  the  time  I  did  for  everything 
seems  to  be  dull  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Taxes  are  very  high.  I  do  not 
understand  of  any  demand  for  property 
in  Astoria.  The  people  giving  to  the 
railroad  feel  very  much  disappointed. 
Things  may  change  after  a  while."  At 
least  by  1 896  he  was  being  represented 
in  Astoria  by  the  Hinman  Tract  Land 
Company,  with  Charles  Rogers, 
President  and  N.M.  Walker,  Secretary. 

In  1878  the  first  road  was  built 
connecting  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Astoria.  The  city  limits  were  expanding. 
On  December  23,  1882,  with  certain 
restrictions,  Trullinger  and  Hinman 
deeded  to  the  city  a  strip  of  land  sixty 
feet  wide  and  reaching  from  the  west 


end  of  Chenamus  Street  [Bond]  and 
across  their  land  to  the  west  boundary 
of  the  McClure  Land  Claim34.  In  1891 
the  city  was  dealing  with  Hinman  to 
purchase  land  between  Concomly  and 
Chenamus  streets  [Astor  and  Bond].35 
They  were  also  again  eyeing  additional 
property  to  extend  Chenamus  Street. 
The  City  Attorney  ruled  that  the  city 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  original  dedication 
and  had  no  legal  title.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  numerous  letters  and 
newspaper  articles.  The  city  felt  that  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  roads  was 
compensated  by  the  improvement  of 
remaining  property  and  therefore 
required  little  reimbursement.  The 
acquisition  of  3/4  of  an  acre  of  his 
waterfront  property  was  made  without 
notifying  him  of  their  intentions.  He 
reported  that  the  fourteen  acre  tract  was 
assessed  at  $2,000  an  acre  and 
considering  the  difference  in  value  of 
what  they  were  taking  compared  with 
the  remaining  property,  he  valued  the 
3/4  acres  at  $4,500.  Because  of  the 
excessive  grade  to  be  made,  he  felt  the 
adjacent  property  would  be  devalued. 
Altogether,  he  calculated  a  loss  to  him 
of  $9,700  for  which  he  was  given  a 
"modest"  compensation  of  $15.  It  was 
the  receipt  of  this  $15  that  alerted  him 
to  what  was  happening. 

In  the  Daily  Astorian,  August  17, 
1892  he  wrote  the  following:  "The 
grade  to  be  established  would  be 
damaging  to  the  property.  The 
establishment  of  this  street  to  suit  this 
tract  and  Trullinger  tract  should  be 
graded  as  not  to  require  more  than  10  or 
12  feet  at  the  highest  point  on  the  W. 
line.  This  street  should  be  continued  on 
through  Trullinger  in  back  of  Union 
town  connecting  with  Taylor's  Astoria. 

"The  grade  which  the  council  has 
established  is  such  a  low  grade  that  the 
damage  cannot  well  be  established  for  it 


renders  the  property  inaccessible.  It  will 
require  cuts  of  27  feet,  whereas  the 
property  will  allow  only  10-12  feet 
without  damage.  I  will  donate  $500.00 
[later  he  upped  it  to  $1,000]  toward 
having  it  done  correctly.  The  street,  for 
the  accommodation  of  heavy  traffic 
must  and  will  be  on  the  river  front.  The 
right  of  way  can  be  better  secured  now 
than  at  any  future  time." 

For  taking  such  a  stand  he  was 
severely  criticized  by  further  articles  in 
the  Daily  Astorian .36  Judge  Osborn 
ruled  against  Hinman,  and  the  council 
began  taking  bids  for  the  completion  of 
the  street  as  planned.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  stage,  three  others  decided  to 
complain  and  further  delays  resulted. 
The  victims  of  all  this  were  the 
residents  of  Union  Town,  who  could 
not  get  to  the  shopping  areas  of  the 
main  town  and  were  cut  off  from  the 
schools,  and  churches  as  well.  Their 
alternative  was  to  "creep  over  the  slab 
piles  on  Trullinger's  ground,"  or  utilize 
the  Bay  Railroad  when  it  was  in 
operation,  but  that  ended  at  Main  Street 
[9th], 

It  would  appear  that  for  many  years 
Chenamus  Street  (Bond)  and  Taylor 
Avenue  [later  West  Marine],  which 
connects  with  it,  did  carry  the  major 
traffic  through  town  and  around  Smith 
Point.  Now,  however,  it  seems  that 
Marine  Drive  (Concomly-Astor)  takes 
the  major  traffic  from  the  Coast 
Highway  and  through  Astoria.  Can  we 
say  that  to  some  degree  his  viewpoint 
was  vindicated? 

In  1872  the  politics  of  Oregon 
changed.  J.H.  Mitchell  defeated  Senator 
Corbett  for  re-election.  Mitchell  was 
also  a  Republican,  but  was  a 
controversial  figure  of  disputed  moral 
and  ethical  character,  and  many  of  the 
party  did  not  favor  him,  including 
Alanson  Hinman.  The  triumph  of  the 


Union  armies  in  the  Civil  War  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  had 
resulted  in  a  powerful  and  exultant 
Republican  party  in  Oregon.  But  along 
with  this  came  much  corruption  which 
aroused  bitter  opposition  within  the 
party.  Mitchell  was  the  attorney  of  Ben 
Holladay  of  railroad  fame.  The 
Centennial  History  of  Oregon  describes 
Holladay  as  a  "pioneer  in  the  infamous 
business  of  corrupting  the  Oregon 
legislature."  In  1868  Holladay  was 
perceived  to  have  bought  up  the 
legislature  to  designate  a  fictitious  and 
fraudulent  railroad  company  to  receive 
the  Oregon  and  California  railroad  land 
grant. 

An  article  in  the  Forest  Grove  News 
Times,  August  19,  1928  by  W.K.  Curtis 
reported  that  H.W.  Scott,  Editor  of  the 
Oregonian  endorsed  the  1 872  election 
of  Senator  Mitchell  to  save  the  face  of 
Mitchell  who  was  under  charges  of 
having  to  leave  his  native  state, 
Pennsylvania,  under  a  changed  name.37 

The  bottom  line  of  all  this 
controversy  was  that  many  of  the 
Republicans,  including  A.  Hinman,  did 
not  give  their  support  to  Mitchell.  After 
the  1872  election  of  Mitchell,  and 
Hinman's  support  of  Gibbs  (and  later 
Corbett)  in  1866,  as  nominee  to  run  for 
the  Senate,  A.  Hinman  was  not  in  good 
favor  and  he  was  relieved  of  the 
position  of  Collector  of  Customs,  being 
replaced  by  William  D.  Hare  on  March 
20,  1873. 38 

He  packed  up  his  family  and 
returned  to  Forest  Grove.  J.Q.A. 
Bowlby  remained  in  Astoria  and 
developed  a  law  practice  and  later  was 
appointed  as  a  Judge  of  Clatsop  County. 
In  1 870  Bowlby  built  a  home  in  Astoria 
at  1229  Franklin  Avenue.  [This  house 
still  stands  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
12th  and  Franklin.] 
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Alanson  Hinman  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1822.  He  crossed  the  Plains, 
arriving  at  the  Whitman  Mission  in 
1844.  He  went  to  Salem  in  1845,  then 
took  up  a  donation  land  claim  near 
Gaston  in  Washington  County.  In  1849 
he  went  to  California,  then  to  the  mines 
in  Idaho,  and  back  to  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon.  Then  followed  his  years  in 
Astoria  as  Customs  Collector.  After 
leaving  Astoria,  he  returned  to  Forest 
Grove,  where  he  died  in  1908,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six. 
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History  of  Astoria's  saloons  and  dance  halls 


Law  and  Order  in  Clatsop  County 

by  Liisa  Penner 


Efforts  to  manage  the  flow  of  liquor 
in  the  area  by  the  county  court  system 
date  back  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  to  the  second  day  that  Clatsop 
County's  new  territorial  court  met  on 
October  2,  1849.  The  first  order  of 
business  of  the  grand  jury  was  to  indict 
John  W.  Champ  for  giving  spirituous 
liquors  to  Indians.  In  the  next  few  days, 
other  men  were  also  indicted,  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  punished  for  the  same 
crime.  The  Astoria  Town  Council  met 
for  the  first  time  on  June  6,  1856  and 
assumed  many  responsibilities  of  the 
county  within  its  borders.  At  the  next 
meeting,  the  first  ordinance  proposed 
was  that  allowing  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  the  second  ordinance  introduced 
was  for  regulating  billiard  tables  and 
tenpin  alleys.  A  year  or  so  later  an 
attempt  was  made  to  close  the  "tippling 
houses"  by  buying  back  the  licenses. 


Most  voters,  however,  favored 
continuing  to  issue  them.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  a  tug  of  war  has 
been  fought  over  their  licensing. 

Saloons  multiplied  rapidly  in 
Astoria  during  the  1850s  and  1860s. 
Another  attempt  to  stop  the  growth  of 
the  industry  occurred  on  January  12, 
1869  when  the  ladies  of  Astoria 
presented  a  petition  to  the  town  council 
praying  that  no  more  liquor  licenses  be 
granted.  They  had  no  legal  franchise 
and  were  not  successful. 

D.C.  Ireland,  editor  of  three  Astoria 
newspapers  in  the  1 870's,  had  friends 
among  the  saloon  operators  who 
advertised  in  his  newspapers  and  he  was 
quick  to  come  to  their  defense.  One 
such  article  is  the  following  from  the 
September  8,  1877  newspaper: 
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"AN  IMPROBABLE  STORY.- 
Some  pure  minded  soul  who  probably 
'gamboled'  his  money  away  related  the 
following  improbable  story  in  Portland 
a  few  days  ago,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  print:  'On  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  Ancon  at  Astoria  on 
Saturday,  a  young  man,  a  passenger  on 
board,  went  ashore  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  sought  the  nearest  saloon  to  obtain  a 
drink.  He  had  barely  crossed  the  portals 
of  the  "dive"  when  he  was  accosted  by 
a  brace  of  idlers,  who  lounged  at  the 
bar,  and  the  nature  of  his  business 
demanded.  He  related  his 
circumstances,  and  also  the  fact  that  he 
had  considerable  money  on  his  person. 
They  became  very  civil,  generous  and 
communicative  all  at  once,  and  invited 
him  to  imbibe  at  their  expense.  He 
accepted,  and  the  glasses  were  filled 
and  their  contents  quaffed  with  an 
infinite  gusto.  The  young  man 
remembered  no  more  until  he  picked 
himself  up  from  the  beach  a  few  hours 
subsequently  minus  $100  in  gold,  which 
the  thieves  had  stolen  from  the  pockets 
of  his  pantaloons  while  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug  they  had 
administered.  Fortunately,  he  had 
another  purse  containing  $40,  which  the 
scoundrels  neglected  to  appropriate, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  left 
penniless  among  strangers.'  It  is  a  base 
slander  upon  Astoria  saloons." 

Ireland's  loyalty  was  misplaced.  No 
less  a  personage  than  the  notorious 
shanghaier  and  convicted  killer,  Joseph 
"Bunco"  Kelly,  called  Astoria  the 
wickedest  city  in  the  world. 

An  unsigned  letter  to  the  editor  in 
the  newspaper  dated  April  15,  1878, 
pleaded  the  temperance  cause: 

"Is  it  conducive  to  the  quiet  and 
orderly  condition  of  our  streets  that  the 
most  public  of  our  squares  [the  post 
office  block]  should  be  surrounded  (and 


have  in  close  proximity)  so  many 
brothels  and  places  of  low  resort!  Does 
it  look  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
much  less  in  that  of  the  'All  Seeing 
Eye,'  to  have  such  place  within  sight 
and  sound,  yea!  even  beneath  the  very 
office  of  our  should-be  honored  mayor? 
When— oh,  when  will  our  prominent 
men  take  the  decisive  stand  which  shall 
free  our  beautiful  little  city  from  the 
taint  which  now  rests  upon  it,  and  make 
it  what  it  should  be?  Is  it  right  that  our 
wives  and  daughters  should  be 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  passing 
places,  the  frequenters  and  inmates  of 
which  take  delight  insulting  by  lewd 
glances  and  expressions!" 

The  mayor,  W.W.Parker,  responded 
that  no  one  could  stop  the  fishermen 
and  others  from  visiting  the  saloons  and 
dancehalls.  Parker  spoke  for  the 
business  community  who  refused  to 
enact  repressive  measures  directed  at 
the  saloons  and  instead  worked  to 
reduce  the  price  of  liquor  permits.  For 
his  support  of  the  liquor  industry,  he 
was  recalled  as  mayor.  He  managed  to 
reinstate  himself  in  this  position, 
however. 

Not  all  fishermen  were  happy  with 
the  hospitality  offered  in  the  Astoria 
saloons.  The  following  letter  was 
printed  on  May  4,  1879: 

"Letters  from  the  People 

CAUTION— 

Probably  you  are  not  aware  this  city 
is  getting  overrun  with  a  lot  of  hard-up 
gamblers,  that  are  really  like  vultures  to 
prey  on  the  fishermen,  and  actually  rob 
them  of  their  hard  earned  monies.  Being 
that  it  is  an  offense  against  the  laws, 
why  don't  the  city  authorities  put  a  stop 
to  it  and  give  them  notice  to  quit?  They 
can  be  found  any  night  in  the  variety 
saloons  as  large  and  open  in  spite  of  the 
laws.  They  are  no  better  than  vags  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  such  and  the  poor 
fishermen  will  be  better  off  at  the  end 
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of  the  season. 


Yours  truly, 

A  FISHERMAN" 

Captain  Moses  Rogers,  an  Astoria 
landlord,  booted  out  a  tenant  in  June 
1878,  who  supposedly  rented  the  place 
to  practice  the  millinery  trade.  When  he 
visited  her,  he  found  that  she  had 
painted  in  large  letters  the  number, 
"99,"  over  the  door.  The  editor  of  the 
newspaper  wrote  that  Rogers  was 
"deserving  of  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
every  candid  mind  in  the  city."  He 
added  that  it  was,  "quite  time  a  check 
was  put  upon  that  element  in  Astoria." 
(The  writer  admits  not  knowing  the 
significance  of  the  "99"  and  she 
hesitates  to  ask.) 

Often  it  seemed  the  city  officials 
were  no  match  for  the  saloon  operators. 
In  March  1 884  John  Wiseman  had  been 
arrested  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  women  where  liquor  was  sold  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises.  When  the 
case  came  up  in  police  court,  the 
defense  alleged  that  there  was  no  liquor 
being  sold  at  the  time  the  arrest  was 
made,  and  that  those  arrested  were 
simply  enjoying  cigars  and  soda  water. 
Because  the  police  had  not  preserved 
the  evidence,  the  city's  lawyer  asked  the 
judge  for  time  to  go  back  to  the  books 
to  see  if  he  could  find  some  other 
charge  to  file. 

A  familiar  complaint  was  voiced  by 
Reverend  Dr.  Bushong,  whose  speech, 
titled  "Poisoned  Soup,"  was  printed  in 
the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  November 
19,  1894: 

"I  find  that  these  gambling  places 
are  run,  and  have  been  running  for 
many  months,  not  only  in  violation  of 
state  and  municipal  laws,  but  that  their 
existence  is  a  well  known  fact,  to  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  county  and  city  officials. 


I  find,  also,  that  these  gambling  places 
are  "pulled"  once  a  month  by  the  police 
force,  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  and  then  let  run  on  unmolested.  I 
find  that  all  of  this  is  done  in  direct 
violation  of  well  known  law.... We  are 
told  that  there  was  a  feeble  effort,  at  one 
time,  made  by  the  police  force,  to 
execute  these  laws  in  hand,  and  that  this 
created  some  disturbance  among  the 
people  and  especially  among  some  of 
the  business  men  of  our  city." 

This  tug  of  war  was  frustrating  for 
everyone.  Each  time  the  police  would 
close  down  Astor  Street  and  all  the 
saloons,  dance  halls  and  notorious 
rooming  houses,  citizens  would  petition 
the  city  to  open  them  again  and  the 
officials  would  yield  to  the  pressure. 
Each  new  declaration  of  an  intent  to 
close  down  Astor  Street  was  greeted 
with  jeers.  On  December  5,  1894,  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  reported  that, 
"The  moral  wave  must  have  struck 
Councilman  O'Hara  last  night.  He 
introduced  an  ordinance  to  suppress 
bawdy  houses,  and  fixing  the  penalty 
for  being  found  in  such  places,  at  a  fine 
of  from  $20  to  $300.  At  that  rate  it 
would  be  necessary  for  one  or  two  of 
the  officials  to  have  their  salaries  raised 
to  about  $900  per  day-three  visits..." 

The  discovery  that  two  underage 
girls  were  being  confined  in  the 
Waldorf  Saloon  by  Charles  Wise 
outraged  the  citizens  of  Astoria  in  May 
1907.  The  mayor,  Herman  Wise  (not 
related  to  the  saloon  operator) 
demanded  that  the  police  shut  down  the 
dance  halls.  The  police  would  not 
comply.  He  then  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  his  men  that  said: 

"About  two  months  ago  I  sent  a 
message  to  the  common  council  calling 
attention  to  the  awful  condition  existing 
in  the  places  known  as  dance  halls  and 
I  issued  a  written  order  to  the  effect  that 
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such  places  be  closed.  Thus  far  for 
some  reason  my  order  has  not  been 
carried  out.  Today  still  further  crimes 
are  reported  from  one  of  those  places 
and  for  the  second  time  I  order  you  and 
each  of  you  to  close  all  dance  halls.  If 
you  fail  to  carry  out  my  instructions  I 
will  order  the  suspension  of  each  and 
every  police  officer,  thus  guilty  and 
shall  ask  the  honorable  council  to 
sustain  me  in  such  suspensions." 

The  Chief  of  Police  Charles 
Gammal  still  refused  to  comply.  The 
mayor  abruptly  fired  him  and  all  his 
men.  The  mayor's  stand  was  a  popular 
one  with  many  of  the  area's  residents.  A 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  all 
nationalities  was  called  to  order  at  the 
Finnish  Hall  by  Vaino  Riipa  and  the 
Rev.  John  Ovah  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Portland.  A  vigilance 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  action 
to  enforce  the  city  and  state  laws 
concerning  dance  halls,  etc.  Charles 
Wise  and  his  Wigwam  Saloon  were  not 
put  out  of  action  long,  though.  Readers 
may  recall  seeing  old  Regatta  postcards 
from  1911  and  1912  with  photographs 
of  Charlie  Wise's  speedboats  named 
after  his  saloon,  Wigwam  /  and  II. 

In  October  1917  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  attempts  to  shut  down  Astor 
Street  occurred  with  the  arrival  in  the 
area  of  Evangelist  Jack.  Three¬ 
fingered  Jack  Godwin  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  Astoria  Theatre  on 
October  10th,  1917  in  which  he 
proposed  to  his  audience  that  a 
pilgrimage  be  made  to  the  restricted 
district,  "the  hand  of  God  be  extended 
to  the  fallen  women,"  and  they  be 
brought  "back  into  the  light."  According 
to  the  paper:  "After  the  meeting,  Jack 
led  a  special  committee  to  Astor  street. 
When  they  arrived,  the  underworld  was 
in  darkness.  No  response  was  made  to 
their  appeal  for  entrance."  Jack's 
message  had  reached  the  underworld 


before  he  got  there.  The  next  day,  a 
petition  was  being  circulated  among  the 
Finnish  people  for  presentation  to 
Evangelist  Jack  to  urge  him  to  stay  and 
clean  up  the  city.  They  hoped  to 
"provide  homes  and  employment  in  the 
city  for  the  underworld  instead  of 
driving  the  women  out  of  the  city." 

Statewide  prohibition  took  effect  in 
1914  followed  five  years  later  by 
federal  prohibition.  This  did  not  make 
Clatsop  County's  law  enforcement 
problems  any  easier,  but  created  new 
ones  since  now  the  proprietors  of  the 
drinking  houses  had  spread  out  all  over 
the  countryside.  The  way  in  which  the 
laws  were  enforced  in  the  county 
depended  upon  many  people:  the 
county  sheriff,  the  chief  of  police  in 
each  town,  the  city  fathers,  judges, 
juries  and  members  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  long  chain  that  had  some  weak 
links.  In  some  areas  of  the  county,  there 
were  flagrant  violations  of  the  law. 
Sheriff  Ole  Nelson  was  criticized  for 
using  the  same  methods  as  the  former 
chief  of  police  Charles  Gammal: 
arresting  violators,  fining  them  and 
soon  after,  releasing  them.  Vigilante 
committees  arose  from  time  to  time 
when  law  enforcement  was  weak.  In 
1922  the  dreaded  Ku  Klux  Klan 
movement  spread  across  the  United 
States,  using  violence  to  uphold  what 
they  claimed  was  morality.  The  Pacific 
Klan  No.  2  of  the  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  threatened  to  take  action  in 
Clatsop  County  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
sheriff  and  printed  in  the  Morning 
Astor ian  on  June  18,  1922: 

"The  conditions  in  Clatsop  county 
relative  to  the  ruthless,  open  and 
repeated  violations  of  the  State  and 
Federal  prohibition  laws,  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  County,  State  and  Nation.  If  you  do 
not  take  immediate  steps  to  clean  out 
the  so-called  'Whistle  Inn,'  located  near 
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Flavel,  as  well  as  several  other  joints  in 
the  county  almost  as  bad,  this 
organization  will  take  prompt  and 
drastic  action,  not  only  to  clean  out 
some  of  these  violators  of  the  law,  but 
also  to  clean  out  some  of  the  county 
offices  that  are  in  a  measure, 
responsible,  by  their  passive  attitude 
and  indifference  towards  the 
performance  of  their  sworn  duty,  for  the 
terrible  conditions  that  exist  in  Clatsop 
county  at  the  present  time." 

Vigilantes  from  Warrenton  led  by 
Mayor  Frank  Warren  and  City  Marshal 
Thurston,  showed  up  at  the  Whistle  Inn 
roadhouse  to  demand  that  the 
bootlegging  operators  vacate  the  place 
by  the  next  evening.  The  bootleggers 
knew  where  to  get  help.  The  next  night 
when  fifty  members  of  the  vigilante 
committee  returned  to  the  Whistle  Inn, 
some  armed  with  rifles,  they  were 
chagrined  to  discover  that  Sheriff  Ole 
Nelson  and  his  deputies  were  there 
guarding  the  place.  The  sheriff  was  able 
to  prevent  any  violence  that  night  and 
ensure  that  the  customary  enforcement 
of  laws  would  be  upheld. 

The  residents  of  Astor  Street 

Saloons  and  dancehalls  were 
situated  on  the  eastern  end  of  Astor 
Street  from  an  early  date.  The  homes  of 
a  few  respectable  families  could  also  be 
found  here,  and  increased  in  numbers 
toward  the  west.  Out  of  the  1 72  men 
who  lived  on  Astor  Street  in  1880,  54 
were  fishermen,  21  laborers,  11 
barkeepers,  10  retail  liquor  dealers,  9 
cooks  in  hotels,  6  teamsters,  6  occupied 
elsewhere  in  fisheries,  5  theatrical 
performers,  and  5  musicians,  etc. 
Seventeen  of  the  women  living  on  the 
street  were  probably  working  as 
prostitutes.  (From  the  nicknames  of 
some  of  the  women  with  this  reputation, 
it  appears  that  not  all  who  entered  this 
occupation  did  so  by  virtue  of  their 
beauty,  charm  and  grace.  Names  such 


as  Bull  Dog  Annie,  Big  Nose  Kate,  Big 
Nell,  etc.  conjure  up  a  different  picture.) 

In  1888  the  Astor  Street  businesses 
advertising  in  the  city  directory 
included:  21  saloons,  3  canneries,  3 
laundries,  2  boat  builders,  1  planing 
mill  and  1  shoemaker.  About  half  the 
saloons  in  Astoria  were  on  Astor  Street. 
The  most  famous  was  the  Louvre,  built 
by  August  Erickson  in  1895  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  7th  and  Astor,  now 
the  location  of  McDonald's  Restaurant. 
Much  has  been  written  about  this 
magnificent  saloon  that  attracted  6,000 
people  to  its  opening.  Items  from  the 
saloon  are  on  exhibit  at  the  Heritage 
Museum. 

Forty-one  prostitutes  were  living  on 
Astor  Street  in  1900.  Some  were 
described  as:  "bawd,"  "female 
boarding,"  "actress,"  "dressmaker,"  and 
"seamstress."  Dressmakers  and 
seamstresses  must  have  snickered  when 
they  told  the  census-taker  they  had  been 
unemployed  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
Most  of  these  women  lived  on  Astor 
from  6th  to  9th  streets.  Thirteen  were 
bom  in  California.  An  article  in  the 
October  9,  1886  Weekly  Astorian  told 
of  two  young  girls  brought  from 
California  who  were  enticed  aboard 
ship  with  promises  they  would  work  as 
waitresses  in  Astoria,  discovering 
before  long  that  they  were  to  work  in 
Mrs.  Johnson's  brothel,  "The  Coach  and 
Horses."  Some  articles  suggest  that 
women  worked  in  these  places  as  a 
result  of  loving  "not  wisely,  but  too 
well,"  and  were  then  turned  out  by  their 
families.  Alcoholism  was  a  common 
factor.  A  typical  case  was  that  of 
desperate  26-year  old  Russian  Annie  (a 
Finn),  a  "character  of  the  Bowery,"  who 
in  1895  died  after  drinking  a  large 
amount  of  carbolic  acid  to  escape  a  life 
she  believed  was  mined  by  her 
infatuation  for  a  scoundrel. ♦ 
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Two  stories  of  the  Kinney  family 


Euphoria  on  Ice 

By  Gordon  D.  Kinney 


During  the  1930s,  I  lived  in 
Gearhart,  Oregon,  but  often  traveled 
with  my  parents  and  sister  to  Astoria,  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives. 

On  one  particular  Saturday  in 
Winter,  the  weather  bureau  broadcasted 
the  usual  conditions  for  the  Western 
Oregon  Coast:  rainy  and  overcast,  with 
temperatures  in  the  lower  50s.  A 
"Sou'wester"  was  also  predicted  to 
sweep  in  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

By  mid-morning,  when  my  parents 
had  decided  to  travel  to  Astoria, 
weather  conditions  were  completely 
reversed.  The  wind  had  shifted  to  the 
Northwest  and  the  cloud  cover,  once 
heavy  and  gray,  was  now  hovering 
close  to  the  ground  and  had  turned 
white.  Hailstones  had  replaced  the  rain 
and  the  thermometer  had  dropped  to 
freezing.  Clearly,  this  was  unusual 
weather  for  our  area. 

Despite  the  latest  change  in  the 
weather,  my  father  was  determined  to 
drive  to  Astoria;  urgent  business  could 
not  be  delayed.  But  before  we  left,  I 
wheedled  my  parents  into  packing  my 
sled  into  the  trunk  of  our  Franklin 
sedan. 

Kids  in  Gearhart  and  Seaside  lived 
on  level  streets  and  rarely  experienced 
the  joy  of  sleding.  Hopefully,  there 
might  be  snow  in  Astoria  particularly 
on  the  steep,  hilly  streets. 

To  my  delight,  the  snowfall 
increased  in  intensity  (nearly  a 


whiteout)  as  we  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Astoria.  We  drove  along  the  east-west 
streets  because  they  were  the  most 
level.  Within  the  hour,  we  were 
welcomed  by  "Uncle"  John  Smith,  my 
father's  cousin.  His  pioneer  home  stood 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  16th  and 
Irving  Streets. 

Family  get-to-gethers  usually  lasted 
the  better  part  of  the  day.  Anxious  to  go 
outdoors,  I  asked  my  parents  if  I  could 
go  sledding.  Sensing  my  eagerness, 
they  gave  me  permission,  but  cautioned 
me  to  sled  close  to  Mr.  Smith's  home.  1 
soon  joined  the  neighborhood  kids  in 
sledding  across  Irving.  But,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  slow  and  sane  sledding, 
we  decided  we  would  challenge  the 
hilly  course  on  16th  Street.  One  could 
haul  a  sled  to  the  top  of  16th  near 
Astoria  High  School  and  coast  downhill 
for  some  distance.  Without  telling  my 
father,  I  joined  my  friends  at  the  top. 

As  boys  often  do,  we  challenged 
one  another  to  slide  down  the  icy  street. 
The  winner  would  be  the  boy  traveling 
the  longest  distance  without  stopping. 
We  glanced  at  one  another,  afraid  to 
show  any  fear.  But  all  of  us  were 
trembling  as  we  threw  our  bodies 
"bellyflop"  style  on  the  sleds  and 
pushed  off  with  our  feet  digging  in  the 
snow  and  ice. 

At  first,  the  newly  fallen  snow  made 
the  descent  difficult,  but  as  we 
approached  Irving,  the  metal  runners 
were  making  contact  with  the  ice.  This 
was  our  last  chance  to  "quit  the  game." 
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Nobody  gave  in.  In  a  matter  of  seconds, 
we  were  over  the  brow  of  16th  and 
Irving.  Once  or  twice  I  glanced  over  to 
see  where  my  buddies  were  steering. 
Several  were  heading  for  the  curbing 
and  bushes. 

I  remember  flying  along  through 
Grand,  Franklin,  Exchange,  and  Duane 
Streets  in  a  blur.  I  felt  the  bitter  cold  on 
my  nose  and  ears.  But  I  ignored  all  of 
this  because  I  was  on  a  "high."  Each 
time  I  felt  the  bounce  of  the  sled  or 
heard  the  "singing"  of  metal  on  ice,  I 
knew  an  even  higher  adrenalin  surge! 

Suddenly,  there  appeared  a  slowly 
moving  car  traveling  east  on  Franklin. 
By  desperately  steering  my  sled  around 


the  rear  wheels  of  the  car,  I  managed  to 
avoid  a  serious  accident.  A  thought 
flashed  into  my  head:  "What  happens  if 
I  can't  stop  at  Commercial  Street?  Will 
I  continue  to  slide  downhill  and  onto 
the  docks  and  into  the  Columbia  River? 
If  I  dug  in  with  my  feet  and  rolled  off 
the  sled,  would  this  end  my  journey?" 

The  next  moment  I  managed  to  slow 
down  and  run  headlong  into  crates  and 
packing  boxes  on  the  docks.  The  great 
adventure  had  ended,  yards  away  from 
the  frigid  river.  I  sheepishly  looked 
around,  but  there  were  no  witnesses  to 
my  foolhardy  escapade.  Needless  to 
say,  I  never  told  my  parents. 

Would  I  do  this  again?  YES! 


The  Depression  Couple 

By  Gordon  D.  Kinney 


The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s 
has  been  thoroughly  researched. 
Countless  stories  of  hardship  and 
deprivation  have  been  written  and  told 
through  the  media  of  press,  play  and 
motion  picture.  Individuals  and  families 
alike  suffered,  all  portraying  various 
degrees  of  hardship. 

This  is  the  story  of  two  families 
living  in  Gearhart,  Oregon,  during  those 
turbulent  times.  One  of  these  families 
was  mine.  We  had  been  forced  to  sell 
my  grandmother's  farm  near  Astoria, 
Oregon.  Fortunately,  we  were  blessed 
with  a  second  home  at  Gearhart.  Our 
family  was  financially  secure  because 
of  my  father's  timber  business.  Then 
too,  like  most  coastal  community 
people,  we  grew  vegetables  and  kept  a 
milk  cow  or  two  and  chickens  to 


provide  food  for  our  table. 

A  second  family  now  entered  our 
lives.  Many  people  were  moving  from 
the  urban  centers  of  Oregon  to  the  rural 
areas  on  the  Oregon  Coast.  Here,  they 
could  catch  their  breaths,  because  rent 
and  food  were  so  much  cheaper  to 
acquire.  Among  these  "outsiders"  was 
an  elderly  couple  I  refer  to  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  They  were  former  owners  of  a 
successful  Portland,  Oregon  funeral 
home  business  and  members  of  high 
society  in  the  Rose  City.  But  early  in 
the  1930s,  their  Wall  Street  and  local 
real  estate  investments  collapsed.  This 
forced  the  sale  of  both  home  and 
business. 

Undaunted  and  proud,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  moved  into  a  small  rented  cottage 
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near  us.  Somehow  they  had  managed  to 
save  a  small  number  of  household 
furnishings,  a  tiny  bank  account,  a  car, 
and  most  significantly,  their  wardrobe 
of  high  fashion  clothes. 

As  a  boy  in  my  pre-teen  years,  I  was 
curious  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B's 
background,  because  they  often  came 
by  to  chat  or  dine  with  my  parents  and 
grandmother. 

They  were  truly  a  striking  pair.  Both 
were  in  their  late  70s,  tall  and  slender. 
They  carried  themselves  with  an  air 
resembling  aristocrats.  Straightlaced 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
word  to  describe  their  personalities  for 
neither  person  smiled  or  joked.  Both 
dressed  in  clothes  suitable  for  afternoon 
teas.  One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  came 
over  for  their  usual  visit.  During  the 
conversation,  they  asked  if  they  could 
bring  their  soiled  laundry  over  on  the 
following  Saturday  and  wash  their 
clothes  in  our  washing  machine.  My 
mother  graciously  consented  and  said 
she  would  teach  them  how  to  operate 
the  appliance. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  our  visitors 
appeared  on  our  open  back  porch, 
precisely  on  the  appointed  time.  Each 
was  grasping  a  handle  of  the  loaded 
laundry  basket  and  gasping  for  breath. 
Although  we  did  become  accustomed  to 
their  attire,  the  laundry  debut  opened 
our  eyes. 

Husband  and  wife  were  dressed  in 
outfits  suitable  for  opening  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  B.  wore 
morning  coat  and  trousers,  black  patent 
shoes,  silk  hose,  and  a  starched,  high 
collar  shirt  adorned  with  a  black  tie  and 
gold  cuff  links.  A  top  hat  completed  the 
dress.  To  me,  he  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  wholesome  "Ichabod  Crane."  Mrs. 
B.  was  clothed  in  an  ankle-length 
formal  silk  gown,  fastened  up  the  front 


with  stylized  buttons  from  waist  to  chin. 
She  too  wore  cuff  links.  High-button 
shoes  and  a  colorful  1920s  "Queen 
Mary"  type  hat  strongly  suggested  a 
lady  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word. 
Past  wealth  and  creature  comforts  were 
reflected  in  every  inch  of  their  dress. 

My  parents  were  too  well-bred  to 
stare  or  comment.  After  an 
embarrassing  silence,  my  mother  asked 
if  they  would  like  to  change  into  their 
casual  clothing.  Both  shook  their  heads 
and  politely  told  my  mother,  that  this 
would  have  to  do  for  they  didn't  own 
casual  or  work  clothes. 

I  could  not  hide  my  feelings  and  so 
stared  and  my  mouth  flew  open.  My 
mother,  observing  this,  nudged  me 
sharply  and  whispered,  "Hush!"  I  turned 
and  went  about  my  business  of  doing 
the  chores,  but  kept  within  hearing 
range. 

Mother  turned  her  attention  to  the 
washing  machine.  The  tub  was  filled 
with  water  through  a  short  hose  running 
from  the  porch  wash  basin.  The  wash 
cycles  were  agitated  by  electric  power. 
But  in  order  to  empty  the  water,  one 
had  to  open  the  spigot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  and  run  the  contents  into  a 
bucket.  The  wringer  was  also  manually 
operated.  Our  couple  took  all  of  this  in 
their  heads  and  nodded  that  they  were 
ready  to  wash. 

As  1  turned  to  watch  from  a 
distance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  but  kept  their  hats  firmly 
planted  on  their  heads.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  load  the  washing  machine 
with  water  and  dirty  clothes.  As  1  recall 
the  entire  operation  of  washing,  rinsing 
and  wringing  several  loads  consumed 
the  better  part  of  that  Saturday  morning. 

The  couple  then  turned  their 
attention  to  hanging  the  clothes  on  our 
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pulley-driven  clothesline.  Having 
finished  this  chore,  they  spent  several 
hours  with  my  parents  in  the  house 
while  a  warm  sun  dried  their  clothes. 
After  the  clothes  were  air-dried,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  carefully  folded  each  item, 
placed  them  in  their  basket,  rolled  down 
their  sleeves,  and  replaced  cuff  links 
and  morning  coat. 

The  couple  bowed  stiffly  from  the 
waist  and  thanked  my  mother.  Thinking 
that  this  was  the  end  of  a  remarkable 
day,  my  parents  watched  them  prepare 
to  leave.  But  we  were  to  play  "laundry" 
hosts  for  yet  more  Saturdays,  for  they 
gravely  asked  if  they  could  extend  this 


arrangement  for  as  long  as  possible. 

I  don't  remember  how  long  this 
Saturday  morning  "show"  was  put  on; 
perhaps  two  years,  more  or  less?  To  this 
very  day,  I  have  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  first  Saturday.  A  camera  was  within 
reach,  but  perhaps  I  was  too  well- 
mannered  to  take  a  picture.  I  like  to 
think  memories  are  so  much  more 
enjoyable  than  a  still-life. 

I  often  wonder  what  happened  to 
this  notable  couple  as  they  stepped  back 
into  the  pages  of  history.  They  had 
endured  tragedy,  but  somehow  their 
courage  and  dignity  had  overcome 
adversity.  ♦ 
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Clatsop’s  Past 


Monument  to  Antoine  Cloutrie 

A  stone  monument  has  now  been 
erected  by  Vem  Raw  of  Seaside  to  the 
memory  of  Antoine  J.  Cloutrie  whose 
body  was  found  in  1899  deep  in  the 
woods  on  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain 
trail.  He  was  still  sitting  up  on  a  log 
with  a  can  of  beans  on  his  lap. 
Autopsies  established  that  he  and  the 
three  timber  cruisers  he  was  out 
scouting  timber  with  all  died  of 
ptomaine  poisoning.  As  the  marker 
states,  Cloutrie,  who  was  bom  about 
1832,  was  credited  with  many  firsts  in 
the  county.  He  and  his  wife  Helen 
Lattie  Cloutrie  operated  the  Summer 
House,  the  first  resort  hotel  in  Seaside, 
and  he  was  Seaside's  first  postmaster.  A 
twelve-part  article  on  the  Lattie- 
Cloutrie  family  by  Jack  Fosmark  was 
published  in  the  "Reflections"  column 
of  the  weekly  Seaside  Signal,  February 
2  through  April  20,  1989.  The  stone  is 
located  near  the  entrance  to  the  county- 
owned  Klootchy  Creek  Park  named 
after  Cloutrie. 

Calvin  Tibbets  Descendant 

Roberta  Kelley  of  Seattle, 
Washington  recently  spent  several 
hours  searching  through  the  books  in 
the  Astoriana  section  of  the  Astor 
Public  Library  for  information  on  her 
ancestors,  Calvin  Tibbets  and  his  wife, 
a  Clatsop  Indian.  She  took  a  stack  of 
notes  with  her  when  she  and  her 
husband  returned  to  the  campground  at 
Fort  Stevens.  She  was  excited  after 
having  learned  less  than  a  month  ago 
that  she  was  descended  from  Tibbets,  a 
member  of  the  Wyeth  expedition  of 
1832,  who  settled  on  Clatsop  Plains  in 
1840  along  with  Solomon  H.  Smith,  the 
first  white  men  intending  to  make  their 
permanent  home  west  of  the  Coast 
Range.  Roberta  would  like  to  contact 
other  descendants  of  Calvin  Tibbets. 


Update  on  Smith  Family 

Clarence  Sigurdson  recently  sent  a 
letter  with  corrections  to  an  article  in 
the  Winter  1990  issue  of  Cumtux 
mentioning  Kate  Juhrs,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Clatsop  Indians.  She  had  been  a 
friend  of  his  mother.  He  wrote  about 
her  descendants  and  those  of  the 
Solomon  and  Celiast  Smith.  Clarence 
told  about  running  into  Silas  Smith's 
son,  Tutor,  in  Portland,  selling 
newspapers.  Clarence  asked  him  if  he 
still  remembered  when  about  1906  he 
tried  to  turn  his  team  of  horses  and 
wagon  around  on  the  bridge  that  was 
across  the  Skipanon  river  about  150 
yards  above  where  the  present  dam  is. 
The  horses  started  backing  up  and  he 
could  not  stop  them.  He,  the  wagon  and 
horses  went  into  the  river  in  about  three 
or  four  feet  of  water.  The  horses  got 
bruised  up  and  some  of  the  harnesses 
were  broken.  But  they  came  out  pretty 
good.  Tutor  Smith  said  that  he  would 
remember  that  as  long  as  he  lived.  What 
a  remarkable  memory  Clarence 
Sigurdson  has,  spanning  almost  nine 
decades. 

The  Powers  House 

Grace  Gramms  Goodall  wrote  again 
to  say  it  is  not  proper  to  refer  to  the 
Truman  Powers  house  in  Uppertown  as 
the  Leinenweber  house.  This  won¬ 
derful  old  house  is  now  owned  by 
Jackie  and  David  Silk  and  appears  in 
the  centerfold  photograph  of  the  Fall 
1993  Cumtux. 

Cover  photo 

To  doublecheck  the  1912  date  on 
the  cover  photo,  the  stars  were  counted 
on  the  flag,  and  a  reference  book  was 
consulted.  The  flag  appears  to  have  48 
stars.  The  47th  and  48th  states  to  join 
the  Union  were  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  in  January  and  February  1912. 


, 

Astoria  Public  Library  Photo  #  R-002 

Federal  agents  are  dumping  moonshine  into  the  catch  basin  on  16th  and  Duane  in 
Astoria  near  the  old  city  hall  (now  the  Heritage  Museum)  in  this  photograph  dating 
about  1923-4.  J.  Claude  Sparks,  the  Assistant  City  Manager,  is  the  first  on  the  left; 
Oscar  A.  Kratz,  City  Manager,  is  second  from  right.  The  little  boy  at  the  center  of  the 
photograph  getting  a  close  up  view  is  none  other  than  Charles  E  Haddix;  see  pages  12- 
18.  Who  are  the  others  in  this  photograph? 
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